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MULE TRAIN IN DEATH VALLEY by Art Riley 


Second Prize. Panatomic X film, 


THE WINNERS 
OF THE 
FEBRUARY 


PHOTO CONTEST 


JEFFREY PINE IN YOSEMITE by Daniel iby Burkett! 


Honorable Mention. This famous wind twisted pine is located 
on top of Sentinel Drive. Half Dome is at the right. 


23 a, red filter. 100 second F 11. 


TRAVEL invites its readers to enter a series of photographic contests. 
A prize of $25.00 is given for the best picture received each month. A 
prize of $10.00 is paid for the next best picture and $5.00 each for all 
other pictures accepted for publication. We are seeking pictures which will 
evoke vividly and dramatically the manifold delights ot travel in this 
country or in any other part of the world. 

Contestants may use any type of camera or film. Any size prints may 
be submitted but the larger sizes are preferable. All pictures must be in 
black and white. You may submit a single print or as many as you wish. 
Do not send negatives. Contests are open to all readers except professional 
photographers. 

Each picture must have the photographer’s name and address printed on 
stamped on the back together with the location and other pertinent 
information about the picture, including the type of camera and film used. 


The first prize for the March Photo Contest was given to the picture 
of the Tyrolean chapel reproduced on the cover of this issue. 
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LINDERHOFF PALACE by Frank H. Lyell 
Honorable Mention. The Linderhoff Palace near Oberammergau 
was photographed with an Eastman Vigilant, 620 Agfa film. 
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Our Cover This Mouth 


On our ccver we reproduce the pic’ 
ture that won first prize in our 
February Photo Contest. The name 
of the photographer, however, can- 
not be given—for obvious reasons. 
He is a refugee from the Commu- 
nist government in Hungary and he 
took the picture with an old camera 
as he was making his way across 
Austria to safety in France. On his 
journey through Austria he was 
often tempted to sell his camera and 
he was only able to buy films twice. 
Despite the fact that he lacked a fil- 
ter and used an old camera he has 
captured here the serenity and 
beauty of a small Tirolean chapel 
in the Inn Valley, a region still as 
enchanting: as it was before the 
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Dear Str: May I say a word of ap- 


preciation for Albert Williams’ 
“Highways in the Sky” which ap- 
peared in your February issue. I was 
born in Colorado where I spent the 
first fifteen years of my life. Since 
then I have lived in New York and 


- in Europe and I have never returned 


to the Rockies. Williams’ article re- 
called to me stories, only vaguely re- 
membered, that an uncle of mine used 
to tell me about the early days in 
Leadville, Cripple Creek and other 
mining towns which he knew well. 
I recall fairly vividly when he took 
me to Leadville and told me how 
mining machinery had been brought 
in by the narrow roads existing in the 
early days. It seemed a prodigious 
feat even to my gullible, youthful 
mind and in retrospect I have always 
thought perhaps he had been high- 
lighting his reminiscences for my 
benefit. Mr. Williams’ stories of the 
audacity and ingenuity of pack train 
drivers indicates that exaggeration 
was not necessary—at least as far 
as the pack trains were concerned. 
Luckily, at long last, I can go back 
to Colorado this summer and try out 
the new auto roads that would have 
seemed so miraculous to the old 
timers. Mr. Williams’ article will add 
interest to my trip. 
Warp L. THomas 
New Vork City 


Dear Sir: There have been several 
letters in your magazine recently 
about the behavior, good and bad, of 
Americans abroad. Are they ambas- 
sadors of good will? Do they win 
friends for us? Are they inconsider- 
ate and arrogant? 

These are important points and 
they are worth discussion. My own 
impression based on a recent exten- 
sive trip in South America have in 
the main been favorable. I saw rude- 
ness and vulgarity at times, but bas- 
ically I found my fellow travelers 
polite and tactful. Hundred of thous- 
ands of Americans learned a good 
deal about the world during the war 
and I think that as a nation we have 
gained more understanding of other 
people than we ever had before. This 
is bound to have a good effect. How- 
ever, there is plenty of room for 
improvement.: When sharp criticism 
is necessary, by all means let’s have it. 

Morrar RAnp, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Dear Sir: What is all this talk 
about the way Americans behave 
abroad? Of course, some Americans 
behave badly. So, too, do some Euro- 
peans when they come to this country. 

I happen to live in New York City 
where there were a large number of 


European refugees during the war. 


Some of them behaved badly as you 
will be told by hotel, shop and rest- 
aurant proprieters in the swank East 
Fifties. However, they were in no 


ace 


a 


way typical of the people of the coun- 
tries from which they came. Any- 
one who knows Europe well would 
agree to that. 

The point is that people who are 
presumptuous and vulgar at home will 
probably be so in other countries. 
Americans who discredit our country 
abroad will continue to do so just so 
long as they continue to discredit it 
at home, 

I do not know how this problem can 
be solved, but obviously it must be 
solved right here in the U. S. A. 


Kart Hanrorp 
New York City 


Deay Sir: “Who in thunder wants 
to go to Galveston anyway?” an 
indignant Houston citizen asks in 
your January issue. I am not a 
Texan, but I know the State well. 
Houston is the state’s biggest city, 
but make mine Galveston. It has 
more personality and more charm. 

I guess I had better stay out of 
Texas after writing this letter. What 
right has a non-Texan to talk about 
the relative merits of those two cities ? 


Ropert KENSINGTON 
Denver, Col. 


Dear Sir: We Americans have a 
good deal to learn about our own 
country and it is surprising how much 
we miss despite our fine roads and 
motor cars. I have motored a good 
deal in the East, which I know well. 
Only recently did I begin to realize 
how much I was missing. I have 
learned to keep a sharper lookout for 
the unusual and I have made many 
pleasant discoveries in territory I 
thought familiar. 

Not long ago I was forced by en- 
gine trouble (for which I am now 
grateful) to stop at New Castle, 
Delaware, which had been merely a 
name on the map to me. It was a 
delightful surprise to find one of the 
loveliest of our Colonial cities. The 
earliest settlers, the Dutch under 
Peter Stuyvesant, marked off the 
town, and the leader himself designed 
the Green which is still surrounded 
by buildings in which he established 
his colonial assemblies. 

In 1776 New Castle was the first 
capital of the state and it contains 
many historic houses in an excellent 
state of preservation because of the 
progress of restoration and the city’s 
civic pride. Even the business shops 
along the Green conform to the Colon- 
ial design. The gardens are unus- 
ually beautiful. 

Of course, New Castle was on dis- 
covery. You find it listed in guide 
books and circulars. Still many of 
us frequently by-pass the obvious. 
If you ever drive between Wilming- 
ton and Baltimore don’t miss New 
Castle. 

Mary 
Boston, 


LoweLL SMITH 
Mass. 
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THE LATEST NEWS FOR TRAVELERS 


Summer Travel in Latin America 


A RECORD flow of tourists will 
travel this summer between the 
United States and Latin America. 
‘Thrifty travelers have learned in re- 
‘cent years that they can go south in 
the summer and enjoy an out-of-the- 
ordinary vacation when prices are 
lowest. This season, however, prom- 
ises more tempting travel bargains 
than ever before. 

For instance, Pan American World 
Airways, the principal air link be- 
tween the Americas since 1927, is en- 
larging its low priced schedules this 
year to include Mexico, all Central 
America, Panama, Colombia and 
many of the Caribbean Islands. 

In addition, scores of new hotels 
completed in time for the winter 
trade are remaining open, and the 
‘competition resulting from the addi- 
tional accommodations is expected to 
make rates even more attractive. At 
the same time currency devaluation 
in Mexico, the British colonies and 


several other countries gives the dol- 
lar a far greater purchasing power. 

Effective May 1, Clipper round 
trips to Mexico, Central America and 
the Caribbean will cost only a reg= 
ular fare and a half—a twenty five 
per cent reduction. Tickets will be 
good for sixty days, affording ample 
time for stopovers at any point on 
the route. 

The excursions can be used for a 
simple round trip to one point or for 
an elaborate circle tour covering the 
entire excursion itinerary. In coop- 
eration with domestic airlines sery- 
ing the eastern half of the United 
States, the same approximate rate 
will be available—effective May 15— 
from Chicago, Detroit, New York, 
Boston and other cities to Latin 
America and return. 


Maryland House and Garden 
Pilgrimage 
Intimate glimpses of Maryland’s 
inland sea, the Chesapeake Bay, and 
views of the Blue Ridge Mountains 


as 


Earl Leaf from Guillumette 


Benda Mitchell, an Argentine girl and Alberto Siccardi. an 

Uruguayan boy, are two of the most brilliant dancers in South 

America. They are seen here in the patio of the Colonial Club of 
Sao Paulo. 


Pan American World Airways 


The most satisfactory view of London’s Houses of Parliament 
which extend so impressively along the Thames is from the oppo- 
site bank of the river. 


will be among the many extra divi- 
dends to be gathered during twelve 
days, Friday, April 28, 1950, through 
Tuesday, May 9, by those thousands 
who will come from every state of 
the Union to see the two hundred 
noted houses and gardens which will 
be opened—each for one day only— 
during the Thirteenth Annual Mary- 
land House and Garden Pilgrimage, 
sponsored by The Federated Garden 
Clubs of Maryland. 

Dozens of fine old manor houses 
will open their doors. The wayfarer 
may pass from one to another of 
eleven different Maryland counties— 
some embraced by salt water, some 
folded among misty blue mountain 
ranges— and enter the very rooms 
where some of America’s brightest 
history was made and planned. 

In the charming old port of Annap- 
olis, for example, on the opening day 
of the 1950 Pilgrimage, the visitor 
will be invited to visit the Governor’s 
home. There, as a Pilgrimage ticket- 
holder, he will be received by Goy 
ernor and Mrs. Wm. Preston Lane, 
Jr. from 3:00 to 5:00 p.M., at Gov- 
ernment House. Not far removed is 
famous Hammond-Harwood House, 
long considered the finest specimen 
of Georgian architecture in America 
—and supported as a year-round mu- 
seum, in large part, by proceeds from 
admission receipts of the Pilgrimage. 
Nearby, too, are other noted houses, 
including the Peggy Stewart House, 
where Mrs. Stewart watched, from 
an upstairs window, as angry pa- 
triots burned her husband’s ship, the 
Peggy Stewart, and its cargo of the 
tea declared taxable by England's 
George III. Looking out across the 
Severn River, where it merges with 
the broadly blue Chesepeake Bay, is 
the United States Naval Academy, 
and there the Pilgrimage visitor will 
be admitted to the Superintendent’s 
garden, noted for its large collection 
of early bulbs and perennials, and 
to the Naval Museum, containing 
much early data concerning Ameri- 
can naval engagements, and numer- 


ous articles that belonged to John: 
Paul Jones. After that, more than a: 
dozen charming old places, some! 
bearing such intriguing names as| 
“Larkin’s Hundred,” still await the 
Pilgrimage sightseer on that opening) 
day. 

So it will go in county after county, | 
during eleven more days, and with a) 
choice of fourteen other tours. Host- | 
esses and guides will be at the door: 
of each house, and many will be wear- 
ing authentic Colonial costumes. 


Some of the houses and gardens 
will be included in a Pilgrimage for 
the first time, next spring. Among 
them will be the 550-acre post-Rey- 
olutionary farming estate, “Hayfields,” | 
which was frequently visited and’ 
highly praised by LaFayette. It is: 
owned by Major General and Mrs.: 
John Merryman Franklin, descend- 
ants of the original owner. “Hay-. 
fields” is in the lovely Worthington! 
Valley fox-hunting country, just 
northwest of Baltimore. The main 
house will have been renovated and 
redecorated when it is opened for the 
Pilgrimage, Monday, May 8. Visitors 
will want to tarry for such features 
of special interest as the old Slave 
Quarters, the Grainary (with its out- 
side stone steps, still used for carry- 
ing grain to its second floor), its 
double barn, its Gas House (where 
gas was. manufactured right on the 
farm), and its Coachman’s House (a 
lean stone house with a high fore- 
head). 


The house and garden tours, each 
spring, are concerned with much 
more than houses and gardens—im- 
portant as these are, in themselves. 
They offer not only food for thought, 
but excellent food for the inner man. 
What-is your hobby? Does it con- 
cern silver, ceramics, antique furni- 
ture, history, architecture, genealogy, 
geography, music, weaving on a hand- 
loom, fishing, or any one of a hun- 
dred other spare-time pursuits? For 
all these, the annual Maryland Pil- 
grimage has much to offer everybody. 


at 


An air hostess offers a warm 
shoulder to George Raft and 
Louis Jourdan so that they 
can sign her autograph book. 
| 
Economy Tours in Europe 
For those who desire to see Europe 
‘in an economical manner, American 
|Express is announcing five escorted 
“inexpensive tours for the summer 
|season. Scheduled to leave New 
| York May 11, June 21, July 12 and 
August 1 on the S.S. Washington of 
the United States Lines, the tours 
include transportation, hotel accom- 
modations, meals and admissions to 
places of interest. Throughout all 
Europe tour members will have the 
“services of experienced tour manag- 
ers, supplemented by the aid of Amer- 
ican Express offices. 
The English itinerary of five days 
will include London and environs 
with excursions to Oxford and the 
Shakespeare country. Holland is 
-next visited with trips from Amster- 
dam through the canal country to the 
quaint village of Volendam and “The 
“Tsle of Marken.” After sightseeing in 
| Brussels, four days are scheduled for 
‘Switzerland, to include Basle, Berne, 
‘Interlaken and Lucerne. Highlight- 
ing the tours are the visits to Ober- 
-ammergau, where arrangements have 
_been made for a three day program 
of entertainment and sightseeing. In 
addition to the Passion Play there 
will be motor tours extending through 
the Alpine villages of Bavaria and 
the German countryside to Munich. 
A memorable treat at Oberammer- 
gau will be a special privilege accord- 
ed tour members of lodging at the 
homes of the actors in the cast. 


, 
| 


Venice, one of the favored tourists 


spots in Europe, introduces the Ital- 
ian program. Nine days will be di- 
vided according to interests between 
such well known tourist-sought’ cities 
-as Florence, Siena, Rome, Naples 
and Genoa. ar 
The French Riviera will be ex- 
plored from Nice from where three 
days of excursions extend over the 
Corniche Drive to Grasse, Cannes, 
Monte Carlo, Villefranche and other 
scenes of interest. A daylight rail 
' journey via Marseilles brings the tour 
parties to Paris, where five days in 
the French capital and environs are 
spent under the auspices of regional 
‘guides. The city is seen hoth by day 
and by night with tour interests di- 
vided by séctions. Motor tours in- 
clude Versailles, Fontainebleau and 
other noted places. A boat train 


Crossing the country on a 

Union Pacific streamline» City 

of Los Angeles, Joan Leslie 
finds time to dictate. 


from Paris connects at JeHavre, 
where the S.S. Washington departs 
for New York. 

Prices for the fifty eight day tours 
$1304.00—for the fifty nine day tour 
$1312.00 and for the sixty day tour 
$1319.00. 


The Eastern Mediterranean 

The Eastern Mediterranean, now 
only a day from New York by air 
and once again on the itineraries of 
trans-Atlantic ships, is rapidly de- 
veloping into an unusual bargain 
area for tourists who want to visit 
age-old lands in .modern comfort. 
Greece and Turkey in particular are 


Lou Costello and Bud Abbott, 

two of America’s most popular 

zanies, head eastward for a 
personal appearance tour. 


making a strong bid for American 
travelers, and many tourists who go 
to Italy now include these, countries 
in their vacation plans. 


As in Italy, living costs are mod- 
erate by Ameircan standards, and the 
man with U. S. money finds that his 
dollars buy considerably more in all 
three countries than they do at home. 
In Greece, for example, a single 
room, without meals, in a first class 
hotel costs under $5, and in Turkey 
from $4 to $5. Both countries have 
many smaller hotels that are clean 
and comfortable. 


Since post war tourism in Greece 


Helen Jepson, the distinguished 

singer, leaves La Guardia for 

a concert engagement in the 
Southwest. 


and Turkey is just beginning, the 
traveler who goes there now has the 
advantage of avoiding crowds and 
seeing the color and customs of the 
countries as they really are. 


Passage to Greece and Turkey is 
readily available from New York by 
air or ship. TWA flies direct to 


_Athens and Pan American direct to 


Istanbul. In addition, Air France, 
American Overseas Airlines, British 
Overseas Airways, KLM Royal Dutch 
Airlines, Sabena, and Scandinavian 
Airlines System also provide service 
from New York. 


(Continued on Page 34) 


California, Inc. 


The Golden Gate Bridge at San Francisco is the highest, longest-spanned bridge in the world. 
Its graceful towers rise above the water to a height equivalent to a sixty-five story building. 
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THE TAJ MAHAL 


| The building of the Taj Mahal was begun 
| by the Emperor Shah Jehan in 1630. It 
| took more than two decades and the 
collaboration of India’s most gifted crafts- 
men to complete the beautiful structure. 
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Four slender minarets of white marble rise from the terrace 
that surrounds the Taj Mahal. 


WHEN INDIA was partitioned in 1947 a 
desperate appeal was made by many 
Moslems asking that their most hallowed 
shrine be transferred from Agra, in Hindus- 
tan, westward to the new state of Pakistan. 

So bitter were communal antagonisms at 
that time that plans to dismember the Taj 
Mahal stone by stone were actually formu- 
lated. Countless tons of the pure white 
marble were to be transported bodily across 
the Rajputana desert to Karachi in Sind, an 
airline distance of seven hundred miles, 
almost as far as from New York to Chicago. 
Then there was an alternate proposal to 
move it northwestward 370 miles to Lahore, 
in the Punjab— fifty miles farther than 
from New York to Pittsburgh. 

Had either plan been attempted it would 
have been a tragedy little short of calamity. 
It is highly improbable that the Taj Mahal, 
once dismantled, could ever be reassembled 
in its pristine majesty. In any event, it 
would have been deprived of its associations, 
all of which blend into an. enchanting story. 


I first saw the Taj Mahal on April 16, 
1923. I’ve revisited it twenty-four times 
since. I’ve photographed it in every season, 
at almost every hour of the day—even by 
moonlight. On that first visit I dismounted 
from the Parcels Express ai Tundla Junc- 


tion, eighteen miles east of Agra. It was 
4:20 a. m. A topless motor car awaited. 


Soon my Punjabi bearer, Ghulam Moham- 
med, and I seemed to be floating along the 
strip of straight, narrow pavement leading 
toward Agra. Half an hour later we halted 
in an open court before a great red sand- 
stone portal. All was ominously dark and 
still. Like a ghoul in a graveyard, Moham- 
med silently waved me toward the great 
bronze doors. 

“The Taj Mahal!’ he whispered, with 
reverential awe. t 

The moon was poised on the western 
horizon. The first faint tint of dawn in the 
East. Mohammed awoke the guard. It 
seemed that he would wake the dead with 
the jangle of the huge chains that secured 
that South Gate. We passed through the 
gloom of its massive portal into the silvery 
radiance of the walled enclosure, at the 
farther end of which loomed a giant dome 
of pearly white. 

Before me stretched an avenue of cypress 
trees, straight and black and melancholy, 
like mourners in a long procession. They 
flanked a wide promenade that glimmered 
with ghostly whiteness, while down the 
center flowed a silent stream. In the dis- 
tance a golden light, like a single star, shone 


from out the inner darkness of the wondrous 
dome that rose, pure and white and strangely 
still, above a marble terrace, at the corners 
of which four minarets stood, watching and 
waiting. 

The crisp morning air was fresh with 
the perfumed breath of sleeping flowers, 
the lotus the most unforgettable among 
them. The atmosphere was one of all-per- 
vading melancholy. The stars still shone 
overhead, and the dying moon was like a 
Chinese lantern suspended from a sapphire 
sky. An everlasting hush seemed to have 
enfolded the universe. It was too sad and 
too beautiful for words. In that moment I 
realized, as one writer has expressed it, 
“the luxury of grief.” 

I sat then, as I have sat many hours 
since, drinking in its loveliness with un- 
believing eyes. The giant dome gathered to 
it all the lotus radiance of the upper air and 
became for me symbolic of infinite tender- 
ness and beauty. 


The Taj Mahal was built by a great 


Emperor, Shah Jahan, to honor the memory 
of a wife whose life was the light of the 
In it her body lies, and to 


world to him. 


the Moslem millions of India it is a holy 
place. 

Over the archway framing the entrance, 
beautifully inlaid, is the Persian inscription : 
“Only the Pure of Heart can enter the 
Garden of God.” 


hah Jahan engaged an architect in 1631 


and employed more than twenty thousand 
workmen wuninterruptedly for seventeen 
years to create this tomb. At his order and 
at great expense white marble was brought 
from Rajputana, yellow marble from the 
coasts of Nerbuddah, black marble from 
Chaorkoh, crystal from China, jasper from 
Punjab, carnelian from Baghdad, -tur- 
quoise from Tibet, agate from Yunnan, 
lapis-lazuli from Samarkand, sapphires and 
rubies from Ceylon, coral from Arabia, 


diamonds from Golconda, onyx from Persia ° 


and amethysts from the Urals. 

Year after year the best workmen in India 
chiselled away the marble to produce the 
fretwork of gleaming white. Year after 
year patient toilers cut and fitted tiny bits 
of precious stones into cunningly prepared 
spaces to make the jewel embroideries of the 
upright and horizontal panels and of the 


I strolled down to the terrace, then di 
under that lofty dome of ghostly shadows 
Withered flowers and the incense of sandal 
wood filled the dim white hail with a swee 
exotic fragrance and a suggestion of a 
unearthly. 

In the center of the marble floor, en 
circled by an octagonal white marble screen) 
lay the cenotaph of the Empress on a higi 
marble dais. Floral mosaic covered all 
elaborate with semi-precious stones. On the 
cenotaph was also a black marble inscription 
in Arabic: “The illustrious sepulchre ot 
Arjumand Banu Begam, called Mumtaz-t 
Mahal. Died in 1040 A.H.” (A.D. 1630). 


Above it swung a vase-like bronze lamp. 
inlaid with gold and silver, sent by Lord 
Curzon from Egypt In it burned the single 
yellow light that had been visible from the 
gateway. —~ 

Slightly to the left, some twelve inches 
taller, was the cenotaph of Shah Jahan. Or 
it was inscribed: “The illustrious sepulchre 
and sacred resting place of His Most 
Exalted Majesty dignified as Razwar 
(Guardian of Paradise), having this abode 
in Paradise, and his dwelling in the starry 
heaven, inhabitant of the regions of bliss 
the second lord of the Qiran, Shah Jahan 
the king valiant: May his tomb ever flourist 
and may his abode be in the heavens. He 
traveled from this transitory world to the 
world of eternity on the night of th 
twenty-eighth of the month of Rajab, 107€ 
Ada. GAS 16662) 


Dear as his wife was to him, Shah Jahar 
never intended to share her mausoleum. He 
had projected a still 1nore miajestic durgal 
in black marble on the opposite bank of th: 
River Jumna, a tributary of the Gange: 
flowing just north of the Taj Mahal. A 
black and white marble bridge, embellishec 
in the same munificent splendor, would hav 
joined the two. But the idea did not appea 
to Aurangzeb, his usurper son and succes 
sor. He prevented the plan being execute 
by holding his father a prisoner of state fo 
seven years before his death. 

Mohammed called me over to inspect thi 
marble screen. Delicately fretted, pierce 
like exquisite lace, the labor of ten years 
it was indescribably iovely. About its top 
six feet above the gleaming marble floor 
was a floral border so minutely designed tha 
no less than sixty-one tiny pieces of varie 
gated gems were worked into a single rose 
It was so true that it looked as if an artis 
might have done it with a brush. 


According to Moslem custom, the rea 
sarcophagi are not here in the upper loft 
hall but down an incline beneath, wher 
identical casements conceal coffins of gol 


Turbaned custodians, carrying lighte 
lanterns that sent shadows scuttling in sud 


THE SOUTH GATE 


The gateways that opens on the garden 

court is made of red sandstone inlaid 

with ornaments and inscriptions from 

the Koran in white marble and sur- 

mounted by twenty-six while marble 
cupolas: 


THE DOME 


: The great central dome of the Taj rises 
i to a height of 187 feet. This photograph 
was taken from the southeast minaret. 


‘den panic, conducted us down into the vault. 
Even before we reached the base, they were 
clinking silver coins on the sarcophagi. Their 
‘voices rolled and reverberated in supplica- 
tion. 

Though now white and barren, the en- 
closing walls and ceilings once shone with 
sheets of purest gold. These became the loot 
of vandals, as did the canopy of pearls form- 
_erly spread over the screen on Friday nights 
and on the anniversary of their marriage, as 
well as diamonds and other jewels of im- 


was easy in this environment to recall the 
events that led to the creation of the Taj 
Mahal. 


At the head of the dazzling procession 
marched Babar, first of the Moguls, one of 
the most striking figures in Eastern history. 
Descended from Tamerlane through his 
father, from Genghis Khan through his 
mother, he battled vainiy to restore Tamer- 
lane’s Persian Empire. Finally, discouraged 
by numerous reverses, he turned his face 
toward India. On his fourth expedition, 
in 1526, he defeated the hosts of Ibrahim 
Lodi, last of the Afghan kings, at Delhi. 
Two more great battles established his 
sovereignty as “master and conqueror of 
the mighty empire of Hindustan.” But four 
years later, in the midst of building roads, 
canals and gardens he died of malarial fever. 
His body was returned to his native Kabul, 
capital of Afghanistan. 


His son, Humayum, had many of his 
father’s amiable qualities but none of his 
genius as a leader of men. He failed to 
consolidate the great empire Babar be- 
queathed him. In 1542 he was driven out 
of Hindustan by the victorious army of Sher 
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Shah, an Afghan nobleman. While fleeing 
across the bleak desert of Sind, his beautiful 
Persion girl-wife, Hamida Banu Begam, 
gave birth to a son. That boy, known as 
Akbar, became the grandest Mogul of them 
all. 


For four years Humayum remained 
with Tahmasp, Shah of Persia; for nine 
more he ruled over Kabul, his father’s old 
kingdom and original heritage. Then, Sher 
Shah was succeeded by a less able son. 
Humayum saw a chance at last to recover 
his lost dominions. He marched on and re- 
captured Agra in 1555. But he lived only 
six months. On January 26, 1556, he fell 
down the stone stairs of his library at Delhi, 
and died. He was buried close by in a tomb 
to become one of the models for the Taj 
Mahal. 


Akbar, though only fourteen, succeeded 
Humayum. As prime minister, he appointed 
Bairam Khan, his father’s commander-in- 
chief. Together, they marched on Agra, de- 
feating at Panipat the hordes of Hemu, a 
Hindu aspirant to the throne. For five years 
Akbar remained under the tutelage of 
Bairam Khan. Then secret friction between 
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Ascending to the entrance, I returned to 
the great South Gate. There another tur- 
‘baned custodian awaited. With flickering 
lantern, long gray beard and red coat falling 
_to white pantaleted knees, he preceded me up 
devious stairs to the roof. The view from 
that vantage has no equal. 

Before me dozed the walled garden, some 
900 feet wide and 1500 feet long. At the 
far end lay the terrace at the corners of 
which pointed four tall minarets. The tomb 
itself lifted a 187-foot dome toward the 
pale blue sky. Built into the walls, on either 
side, were red-sandstone mosques sur- 
mounted by. three domes and four kiosks. 
According to Mohammed, the westerly one, 
facing Mecca, is used for prayer; the other, 
as a meeting place. * 

As I sat there, a trumpet blared faintly— 
so far away as to seem a Clarion out of the 
dim past. History was turning back its 
pages, transporting me backwards four 
hundred years. All about loomed the past, 
its spléndor and barbaric gorgeousness. It 
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LOOKING TOWARD THE GARDENS 


The grilles of white marble that cover 
" the entrace to the Taj are beautiful 
examples of the craftsmanship of Shah 
Jehan’s artisans and architects. Much 
of the Taj’s ornamentation was made by 
inlaying precious stones in scrolls, frets 
and wreaths brilliant in. color and 
exquisite in design. 


THE HEART OF THE TAJ 


An octagonal marble screen six feet tall surrounds the cenotaphs of Mumtaz-i-Mahal 
and Shah Jahan. The true tombs, as is usual in Indian sepulchres, are placed in a 
vault directly below the cenotaphs. Light is admitted by double screens of white marble 


trellis work ornately designed. 


the pair flamed into open hostility. Bairam 
Khan, defeated in battle, was ordered on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca as his only punishment. 
But on his way to embark, a Pathan stabbed 
and killed him. 

Thenceforth, Akbar ruled alone. Jor 
fifteen years he was ceaselessly at the head 
of his army in the field. He united northern 
India, for the first\time in all history, under 
one government. 

In 1558 he founded modern Agra. Seven 
years later he began his superb citadel, now 
world-famous as Agra Fort, a majestic 
tribute to his lavishness and romance. It 
alone is worth the trip to Agra, even if 
there were no Taj Mahal. Among its treas- 
ures are the superlative Pearl Mosque, the 
Jasmine Tower, two fine Halls of Audience. 
But these are of white marble, appended 


by his illustrious grandson, Shan Jahan. : 


Akbar built only in red sandstone. Another 
of his triumphs is Fatehpur Sikri, his “City 
of Victory,” twenty-two miles southwest 
of Agra. 

Akbar, having reigned contemporaneously 
with Queen Elizabeth, outlived her two 
years. He died in 1605 and is now buried 
at Sikandra, five miles west of Agra Fort, 
in a curious mausoleum designed by him- 
self. Evolved from a Buddist vihara, it has 
no parallel among Persian or other Sara- 
cenic mounments. 

Prince Salim succeeded Akbar. Adopting 
the name Jahangir, or Light of the Faith, 
he was indolent and pieasure-loving, much 
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A DETAIL FROM 
THE SCREEN 
This single panel 
from the white 
marble screen sur- 
rounding the regal 
cenotaphs in the 
Taj indicates the 
eomplexity and del- 
icacy of the work- 
manship. It is said 
to have taken ten 
years to complete 
the whole screen 
which in addition 
to the marble fret- 
work include inlays 
of variegated gems. 


The floral border surmounting the 

screen surrounding the royal tombs is 

so minutely designed that in one rose 

no less than sixty-one semi-precious 
stones were used. 


addicted to wine and opiuin. By far the 


“weakest of the Grand Moguls, he ruled only 


twenty-two years and would have failed 
long before he did but for his extraordinarily | 
capable consort: the beautiful, energetic 
Nur Jahan. 

Few women in history have ever enjoyed 
such absolute power as did Nur Jahan as 
the favorite of Jahangir. Declaring her 
capable of conducting all his affairs, he 
handed over the reigns of government. She 
soon justified that faith. She bolstered up 
the Empire, saved it from early decay. She 
took the Emperor’s seat in the J/harokha, or 
Imperial Balcony. Ske conferred with the 


‘ministers. She generally transacted the busi- 
‘ness of the vast Mogul Empire. Her name 
appeared on gold coins and state documents. 
) Her father became wazir, or prime minister ; 
er er , or prime igh 
her no less able brother, Asaf Khan, a high 
‘noble. 
| While returning from Kashmir in 1627, 
‘Jahangir died, near Lahore. Nur Jahan 
‘buried him in a fine mausoleum at Shahdara, 
five miles west. Then, failing to gain the 
throne for her son-in-law, Prince Shahryar 
—Jahangit’s youngest son, who had mar- 
tied her daughter by Sher Afkhan—she 
‘abandoned pomp and cememony. Retiring 
into private life, she wore the plain white 
dress of a Muslim widow until her own 
‘death nineteen years jater. Her unpretenti- 
ous tomb is also at Shahdara, a half a mile 
west of her profligate husband. 


Shah Jahan mounted the masnad in 1628. 
Of Jahangir’s four sons, he unquestionably 
was the most capable. But he owed his 
‘throne less to that attribute than to his 
astute father-in-law, Asaf Khan. Asaf con- 
spired to thwart his sister, Nur Jahan, in 
order to enthrone the handsome husband 
of his daughter, Mumtaz-i-Mahal. 


As Prince Khurram, Shah Jahan had mar- 
ried Mumtaz in 1612. She was nineteen; he 
not yet twenty-one. Although his second 
wife, she enjoyed his undivided affection. 
From their marriage until her untimely 
death eighteen years later, even’ until his 
own death thirty-six years thereafter, he 
“was, contrary to Moslem practice, a mono- 
' gamist. 
_ Mumtaz was the dorsinant passion of his 
life, the inspiration of his noblest work. So 
long as she lived her influence was para- 
mount. She bore him eight sons and six 
_ daughters. However, only six survived in- 
_ fancy. 
h The sharer of all his secrets, the insepar- 
able companion of all his travels, she was 
his trusted adviser in all things. It was her 
_ bigoted prejudice against Christianity that 
inspired his hostile attitude toward Euro- 
peans. And it was religious teachings, 
no doubt, that contributed to the fanaticism 
_ of their son, Aurangzeb, thereby paving the 
_ way for the eventual downfall of the Mogul 
_ Empire. " 
_ When Jahangir died, Shah Jahan was in 
_ the Deccan, in South India, having been 
_ banished there for failing to subjugate it. 
On receipt of the news, dispatched by his 
canny father-in-law, he observed a short 
period of mourning, thentset off to Agra. 
By murdering his last surviving brother, 
_ Shahryar; by blinding a nephew and caus- 
ing three cousins to be strangled, he eventu- 
ally gained undisputed possession of the 
Bsthrones, |: 

Though such wholesale slaughter of his 
velatives does not preposses in his favor, 
Shah Jahan became a just ruler, who studied 

_ closely the welfare of his subjects. He pro- 
_ moted agricultural interests and _ listened 
_ patiently to all grievances daily brought to 
_ the foot of his judgment seat. As a lord of 


_ demesne ‘and a financier, he ranked first’ 


among the rulers of Hindustan. No mon- 


Shige 


THE CENOTAPHS 
The cenotaphs of Mumtaz-i-Mahal and Shah Jahan rest side by side beneath the great 


central dome of the Taj Mahal. 


Like the marble screen surrounding them, the 


cenotaphs are richly decorated with inlay work in precious and semi-precious stones. 


arch, before or since, maintained so lavish 
a court. His extravagance was on an wun- 
precedented scale. 

Two short years later he was again on 
campaign in the Deccan. Near Barhanpur, 
525 miles south of Agra, his companion wife 
gave birth to their fourteenth child, a prin- 
cess styled Gauhara Begam. The rigors of 
travel and war had sapped her fragile 
strength. She died that night, June 17, 
1630, at the early age of thirty-nine years 
four months. Her death was particularly 
tragic occurring so soon after their accession. 


The grief-distracted Emperor assumed 
the white mourning of profound bereave- 
ment. Four six months the body of Mumtaz 
occupied a temporary tomb at Burhanpur. 
Then a vast funeral cortege brought it to 
Agra. It lay under a dome in the garden 
below, until the Taj Mahal was ready. Shah 
Jahan visited the grave every Friday, when 
the fatiha, or prayers for the dead, were 
said. On each June 17 he celebrated the 
Urs, a solemn mass for the repose of the 
soul, when a lakh of rupees ($36,000) was 
distributed in alms. 


Thus did love and grief inspire the Taj 
Mahal, literally the Crown Palace. Its foun- 
dations were laid deep in the heart of this 
Emperor, for whom a suddenly darkened 
universe held but one ambition, one object in 
life: to build a tomb that would surpass any 
the world had seen before, or ever would 
again. 

Work on the Taj Mahal was completed 


in 1648. It cost three hundred lakhs ($10,- 


800,000), sans labor, most of which was 
forced. Its chief architect is now believed 
to have been Ustad Isa, a Persian from 
Shiraz. That Geronimo Veroneo, a Vene- 
tian, built it is highly improbable inasmuch 
as the only reference to him is made by 
Father Sebastian Manrique, a Spanish 
Augustinian friar, who visited Agra in 1640. 
His casual statement stands alone. No other 
writer corroborates it. 


Jean Baptiste Tavernier, the French 
jeweler who saw the Taj in 1660, neither 
mentions Veroneo nor even intimates that 
any European had anything to do with it. 
Dr. Francois Bernier, another Frenchman, 
described it in 1663 as of purely Oriental 
conception and states that “no Christian is 
admitted within, lest its sanctity should be 


profaned.” 
Veroneo was a_ Christian. Mumtaz-i- 
Mahal was a relentless enemy of the 


Christians. It seems improbable, therefore, 
that Shah Jahan, whose life-long devotion to 
his wife was the strongest trait of his char- 
acter, would name a hated unbeliever the 
chief architect of her monument. 


That the marble inlay, the pietra dura, is 
the work of Austin of Boreaux, a renegade 
French jeweler of genius, is another casual 
statement by Father Banrique. He is prob- 
ably incorrect for the same reason. But 
Austin may have executed the famous balda- 
clin, or throne balcony, in Shah Jahan’s 
later Diwan-i-Am, or Hall of Public Audi- 
ence, at Delhi. Its black marble, also a 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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PREPARING FOR THE NEW CROP 


All across the face of Kansas appears the tangible evidence that wheat makes the state. Fields stretch endlessly, varied and transmuted 
by the seasons. Here wheat stubble is being plowed on a typical farm. 


WHEAT COUNTRY. 


by William Bracke 


Photographs by J. W. McManigal 


The largest amount of wheat in the world is grown in the heartland of America. Here live 


the most typical of all Americans. a kind of common denominator tor the whole nation. 


IF ONE WERE to describe a large circle 
with a radius of roughly two hundred miles 
from the center of Kansas (and of the 
United States), he would have put a peri- 
meter around Wheat Country, although the 
circle would need a bit of stretching on its 
east-west axis, a bit of pulling in on its 
north-south limits. The circle would extend 
to the east and west boundaries of Kansas, 
to the south central section of the state, and 
in a gentle arc into southern Nebraska. 
Within that area each year is grown the 
largest amount of wheat in the world, 
amounts which depend annually upon such 
imponderables as rainfall, frost, grasshop- 
pers, rust, locusts and the. AAA. Each year 
the commonplace wonder of the crop goes 
on, despite droughts and dust storms, 
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despite government crop control planning 
and European commitments. despite fifty 
cent or $3 wheat. 

Persons who live in Wheat Country like 
to think of it in an understandable metaphor 
as heartland, the center, the hub. Kansas 
City, which must be considered the real 
capital of the area, has as its civic slogan, 
Heart of America. Across the face of this 
heartland evidences of what make it great 
are everywhere visible. In the early spring 
visitors to the region may see the first 
green of the winter-planted wheat, a green 
too vivid ever to be mistaken for mere 
gtass, a green on which farmers have 
learned the double profits of cattle pastured 
first and wheat harvested later. May brings 
whole seascapes. of waving wheat, waist 


/ 


high if the spring has been wet and if the 
winter snows have lain just long enough but 
not too long. Early June turns the fields 
golden so fast that one could almost swear 
he sees them change in the diurnal round. 

Then in the south the harvest begins; 
the massive combine units moving in swing 
up from Oklahoma. On smaller farms in a 
disappearing anachronism the old system of 
the stationary threshing machine, the hay 
racks, the farm hands prevail. In towns 
across the state the main streets become 
bumper-to-bumper lines of trucks blocks 
long waiting to unload the grain at local 
elevators. In Kansas City thousands of 
train-loads of the wheat bottleneck in the 
railroad yards so seriously that a priority 
and allocation system must be enforced. 


or 


ily “but cy piled upon the earth, an ep Then, 
most as quickly as it came, the harvest moves on, and the stubble 
lds remain, ready by early August for the annual rite of plowing, 
ady for the process to begin all over again. 

Because people who live near to things frequently develop a 
indness for them, it might take a stranger to observe all these 
pects of wheat, aspects Riich depend upon the time of his visit 
ere. He could see also the monuments to wheat which dominate 
Ost everyone of the towns of America’s breadbasket, the eleva- 
rs _and storage bins which rise to make a skyline every bit as 
merican as that of New York and a good deal more indigenous, 
-so the inhabitants of the region feel. 


You may drive through Wheat Country along the main highways 
1d be guided to the small, out-of-the-way village, pocketed in a 
ley five miles way, by aie elevator which pushes up as the 
agle evidence that a town is there.. You may approach the larger 
illing centers like Salina or Hutchinson and see the impressive 
auty of the man-made geometry which are the storage bins. 


You can go into the cities, the towns, the villages, and discover 

ay of hie which is homogeneously American and also distinctive 
ae in many particulars. A well-dressed women in Kansas 
ity or Lawrence or Wichita is not likely to look very different 
om her counterpart in San Francisco or Boston. If you could 
it a sizable chunk out of the business district of Topeka or 
suntry Club Hill in Salina and set them down in Pittsburgh or 
allas or San Diago, they would hot seem out of place. 


Yet as you leave the cities and move into the smaller communities, 
yu become aware of the strains which make up the area and make 
essentially what it is—the German-speaking Catholic towns of 
shoenchen and Liebenthal where the men laugh with good-natured 
consciousness about their families of fifteen caieireae the 
nnonite and Amish settlements where frugal husbandry domi- 
ites all life; the all-Negro village of Nicodemus, isolated and self- 
ficient, set back from the main roads on a high hill; the music 
id painting and excellent coffee of Swedish-settled Lindsborg ; the 
nglish-named towns like Runnymede where British remittance 
en attempted to transplant a foreign way of life intact—and 
iled ; the town of Abilene, once the aod of the Chisholm Trail, now 
place where the Eisenhower name works its own magic ; the wind- 
vept -village of mis-named Paradise on the north end of which 
omen still hang out the laundry around their sod houses. For 
e country, like all America, is a place of multiple variations on a 


Lee 


r THE KANSAS CITY GRAIN TERMINAL 
As Kansas wheat crops grow larger and larger, the problem of 
providing adequate bin and elevator space becomes more complex. 
After a pamper ,ccon even the huge facilities of nie City prove 
Reh al inadequate. 
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GOLDEN BOUNTY 
Kansas wheat is harvested by mobile crews of skilled workers 
equipped with tractors and combines that move through Kansas 
in June and then go on to Nebraska, the Dakotas and across 
the border into Canada. 


dominant and familiar theme, a place of many and varied strains, 
many and varied creeds. 

Like the people who settled almost every district and territory 
of the United States, those pioneers who opened Wheat Country, 
really opened it, during the years of the fifties and sixties. They 
were rugged. They had to be. More than the properly staid histories 
of the period, the yellowed and fading documents of the families 
who came into the country, the un-selfconscious reports of those 
who lived through the early days of settlement, tell the story. 
Ironically, their simple statements contain vastly more color and 
authentic excitement than the most florid and melodramatic recrea- 
tions about the period which later literary artists have attempted. 

Those two decades made up an era of turbulence and strife, 
wisdom and folly, gradual advancement against almost hopeless 
reverses. It was a time when the Indians were making their last 
bloody efforts to keep the white man out. The Little Civil War 
was being fought out in miniature along the borders of Kansas 
and Missouri. The buffalo were being slaughtered in great numbers 
and with callous stupidity. 

From his Abolitionist headquarters in the East, Edward Everett 
Hale, preacher, author, lecturer, was penning glowing phrases in 
praise of Kansas, a state which he had never seen, designed to 
make free-staters ache to go west and settle there. Yet it was so 
sanginuary an era that within six years Kansas was to set up a 
territorial record by having ten governors. It was an age of 
bloodshed and drought, prairie fires and grasshoppers. It was also 
a time when many of those Wheat Country families, now thought of 
as established and matured into the “first” families of the area, 
were putting down the roots which have grown and stuck. 


Although the original Americans did not move across the area 
in the large and colorful bands to which the movies have accustomed 
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HARVEST TIMES 
Despite the seesaw of prices, the off-again-on-again crops estimates, the maddening 
confusion of too little storage space and too sizable yields, the annual golden wonder 
of the harvest goes on. 


us, Indian scalping parties were still very 
much an aspect of life in Kansas. More 
frequently small groups, rarely more than 
a hundred strong, continued to harass the 
white settlers. 


One of the favorite handed-down stories 
in my own family concerns an encounter 
between my grandmother and renegade 
Indians. During the Civil War my paternal 
grandfather ran a wagon train between 
what is now Kansas City and Denver. It 
was a profitable, usiness; my grandfather 
made a great deal of money. He was paid 
off in gold bricks which he left secured at 
the family home while he himself led the 
trains across Kansas with provisions which 
sold at excellent prices in the Colorado city. 

While he was on one of his trips, my 
grandmother was startled one night by 
several drunken Indians who pounded on the 
door of the farmhouse and demanded en- 
trance. Pushing back her two babies (the first 
of her even dozen), she took down a shotgun, 
opened the door as far as the safety chain 
would permit, stood back, and threatened to 
shoot the Indians if they didn’t hastily leave. 
They left. The gold bricks were safe. 


My grandfather’s profitable business was 
like many another wartime venture. His 
mounting profits caused him to sink all his 
savings in one particularly large consign- 
ment of goods. Prices were higher than 
ever. This would be the real cleaning. While 
he was en route from Kansas City to Den- 
ver, Lee surrendered at Appomattox. Im- 
mediately the bottom dropped out of all 


prices. The gold bricks were gone, so like 


proper Wheat Country residents he set to 
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farming in earnest with very splended results. 

The last bloody massacre recorded in 
Kansas came in 1869 when Tall Bull, an 
Indian chief, attacked a farm settlement. 
Nine men and four youths under the age of 
fourteen were killed. Two women were 
carried off. Troops of a nearby army can- 
tonment heard of the incident and set off 
after the Indians who were in retreat toward 
Colorado. The Indians shot and killed one 
of the two women, who were by this time 
deterrents to their ~escape, and_ severely 
wounded the other one. She recovered and 
lived out her closing years in Leavenworth. 

Besides the more sanguinary hazards, pio- 
neers life in Wheat Country presented every- 
day obstacles to be met and surmounted. 
One girl who migrated to the area with 
her Swiss family recalls the monumental 
effort required to break the virgin prairie. 
Her father hitched his oxen to a deep plow 
and worked prodigiously to turn the stub- 
born sod, deeply matted with roots of the 
wild grasses. The turned-up earth was so 
tough that a whole year was required for 
it to rot and soften. “Father couldn’t wait 
a year for that, so he instructed my brothers 
to slit the overturned sod and put corn 
kernels in the slits. Adolph used an/ax to 
make the slits.’ By fall the corn had 
matured, and the first crop, small though it 
was, was in. 

Life was a series of such frontier impro- 
visations for mere existence. Timber was 
cut during the winter months so that a cabin 
larger than the makeshift sod dugout could 
be provided for the family; these people 
had come to stay. In addition to the already 


vanishing buffalo, the prairie chicken, a 
on its way to extinction, furnished mé 
One man wrote to his, family in Penns’ 
vania that the wild chicken was “about 
pretty a bird as you will come across. Thi 
are about,as big as a half-grown barnya 
fowl and are not much shyer. The folks s 
they become more numerous as the land 
broken up. The law forbids a man shooti 
them on any claim but his own, but if 
poor fellow shoots a couple on somebot 
else’s claim for food, no one thinks — 
having him up for it.” 

To fill out the frequently meager me 
supply, horse hair nooses were made in t 
long winter evenings for trapping rabbi 
A man might arrive with little in the w 
of worldly goods. One farmer came wi 
his family, a team of oxen, and twenty-fi 
cents. At the last trading post he spe 
the money on chewing tobacco before pre: 
ing on-toward his claim. The order 
family purchases from the first money ma 
by the man was revealing. With the fi 
profit from his farm a settler purchas 
oxen. With the next money a sewing m 
chine was usually bought—at a price whi 
seemed exorbitantly high. 


Gradually, painfully, as people do w. 
love their land, the early settlers of Whe 
Country carved out the pattern of livin 
Like all pioneers the literal first famil1 
of the district improvised and made t 
best of what the often meager circumstanc 
presented. Frequently they were poor; th 
were also proud. One settler wrote back 
his family in the East, “A man in rags 
as much respected as if he was dressed 
broadcloth, provided he shows himself 
man.” 

In the best sense of the word, life w 
communal on the frontier. Gradually t 
towns grew up, arising from the needs | 
people for the things which the towns cou 
supply. At its most elementary a little i 


There is always plenty of work for 
youngsters on the farms in the wheat 
country. They will never know, however, 
the hardship and drudgery of Kansas 
farm life only a generation ago. 
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teil’ ‘revolution took place. One woman 
ecalls her father’s experience. When his 
‘lowshares. needed sharpening, he had to 
arry them twenty miles to get the job done. 
Because he knew a little about home reme- 
lies, he sat up at night with the desperately 
ick. When they ed he made the caskets. 
With the same tools he helped to build the 
irst schoolhouse in the district. Because in 
ime one was needed, he was appointed 
‘ustice of the peace and married the whole 
ieighborhood. He repaired ailing clocks 
ind removed beans from the noses of terri- 
ied infants with the same instruments. 


On the distaff side of household duties 

tach family made its own soap. The best 
thore the young of the family could be 
ziven during the long winters was that of 
itting behind the ample kitchen range and 
yrinding coffee. The worst was the job of 
illing the molasses pitcher from the jug 
<ept in the outside storm cellar, a cold 
ind clammy vault, where the treacle barely 
noved in its slow glub-glubbing. 
Life with this particular father meant 
1elping to find ways to augment the family 
ncome. The head of the house was skilled 
ut making molasses. While engaged in the 
process he placed the liquid in a long shallow 
pan out of doors to cool. 

“One day Father found a neighbor’s goat 
standing in the cooling molasses non- 
shalantly chewing his cud. He put up a 
sale sign, ‘Goat Molasses at reduced prices,’ 
ind quickly sold out.” 

The epoch of the pioneers, the settlers of 
Kansas, was farther removed than the 
calendar years might indicate from life in 
Wheat Country today. 

Residents of the area resent the perpetu- 
ated misconceptions about Wheat Country. 
As a third-generation Kansan on both sides 
of my family, I know that resentment. When 
| was taking some graduate work at Cornell 
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The war years brought unprecedented 

prosperity to Kansas farmers. The post 

_- war period, however, has brought again 

_ the old problems emphasized by news- 

paper teatlines such as “Big Crops— 
More Worries.” 


as on eS Yl 


THRESHING GRAIN 


Farming ingenuity, nature and mechanical skills have worked in harmony to produce 

bigger and ever bigger crops. Modern machinery has made possible a huge increase in 

the acreage of wheat farms and the creation of wheat baronetcies spreading over 
thousands of acres. 


University at Ithaca, New York, I spent a 
good deal of time explaining to anyone who 
listened that Kansas City, at least the one 
this person had heard about, is actually in 
Missouri, (‘“Then why is it called Kansas 
City ?’”’?), but that Kansas City, Kansas, is 
a full-sized, self contained city of more than 

a hundred thousand and for years was the 
ee in Kansas, that the two taken to- 
gether are frequently called Greater Kansas 
City. “But which one is Kansas City?” 
Then after I had gone through the routine 
once more, the conversation generally ended 
with a dismissive “Well, I’ve never been 
west of Ohio.” 

Another misconception about Wheat 
Country which the inhabitants of the region 
resent is the notion that it is a vast, undeviat- 
ing plain, a tightwire-smooth stretch of un- 
relieved prairie. Wheat Country rolls up 
sharply in the north and west into hills and 
gullies, mounds and small buttes. In the east 
at ninety-eighth meridian corn suddenly be- 
comes the chief crop along a line almost as 
well defined as those on a map. The area 
north of Great Bend is largely punctuated 
by undulating hills where outcroppings of 
rock ruggedly break the contour, land suit- 
able only for grazing. The pitching country 
around the military reservation of Fort 
Riley frequently causes traffic to bottleneck 
maddeningly on Highway 40 as the road 
winds tortuously over steep hills. In other 
places the legend of the vast, table-smooth 
prairie seems altogether true. Driving west 
out of Wichita-or east from Hutchinson pre- 
sents an almost totally unrelieved flatness. 


“Mention of Wheat Country weather pro- 


duces an edginess among even the staunchest 
supporters of the area. They find themselves 
in the role of apologist. Kansans may 
grumble to one another, “I don’t know why 
in the hell anyone would want to live in 
Kansas—coldest damned winters and hottest 
damned summers,’ but they very much 
resent such comments from outsiders. 


The most torrid summer on record was 
that of 1936 when the thermometer stood 
at more than one hundred degrees for days 
at a stretch. In that period the all-time high 
of 121 degrees was registered at Fredonia 
and Alton. In 1905 the all-time low was 
recorded when the thermometer sank to 
forty degrees below at Lebanon. Kansans 
may admit that native soil sifted as far 
east as the Atlantic coast during the grim 
dust storms of the middle thirties, but they 
are quick to add that Colorado, New Mexico, 
and Oklahoma furnished the largest part 
of the dust. 


On a favorite Kansas topic, tornadoes, the 
chief weather forecaster at Topeka cleared 
up a point on which the state is frequently 
maligned when he pointed out that “in 
proportion to area Kansas does not have 
as many tornadoes as Arkansas, Iowa, and 
the other Mid-Western states.’ Indeed, a 
Kansan reaching the age of seventy has only 
one chance in five thousand, according to the 
statistics, of ever seeing a really first-class 
tornado. 


A lover of American places names like 
Stephen Vincent Benet would find a rich 
field in Wheat Country. The names come 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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ILLIONS OF HOLY YEAR pilgrims will 
visit Rome this year. They will do the four 
reat Basilicas, to be sure—but. first they 


ee (double-talking ) puides These pil- 
grims of 1950 will see much less of the 


ah their neler the Popes who decorated 
the churches of Rome with the marble that 


. It has been the Bibiiect 2 arena in history, 
. formidable fortress, a vast hospital, a 
great theater for Passion Plays in the Middle 
ges, a stable for Napoleon’s horses when 
his troops occupied Rome and took the Pope 
prisoner, and a million-dollar-attractton for 
pilgrims and tourists for centuries. Deep 
in the elaborate underground passages where 
gladiators armed for combat and wild beasts 
roared, young Italian engineers today study 
how their fathers of old built these marvel- 
ous tiers of arches and designed this Yankee 
Stadium of the Caesars, which provided 
room for more than fifty-thousand specta- 
tors. 

‘The Colosseum was started by Vespasian 
(69 to 79 AD) and finished’ by Titus (79 
to 81 AD). The guides will tell you it was 
built in four years with the aid of twelve- 
thousand Jewish captives brought to Rome 
by Titus, after he conquered and destroyed 
Jerusalem. Another story says fifty-thou- 
sand captives and ten years—and when they 
were finished many of them were thrown 
into the arena to fight wild beasts and one 
another to the death in the opening games. 


| ‘THE ‘ARENA 


YANKEE STADIUM 


OF THE 
CAESARS 


by J. P. Mae Evoy 


Bettmann Archives 


In this Roman relief gladiators are shown in combat with beasts. 
In the background is the theater of Marcellus. 


To this day some Orthodox Jews will not 
walk under the arch of Titus, erected to com- 
memorate his savage triumph. 


Of the Colosseum’s eighty entrances the 
seventy-six entrances for the public were 
numbered—you can still see the Roman 
numerals over the surviving arches. There 
was a special entrance for the Emperor and 
his party—another for the Vestal Virgins 
across the arena. Our schoolbook pictures 
show all six Vestals turning their thumbs 
down, the signal for giving a vanquished 
gladiator the happy dispatch. But chances 
are not more than five ever attended the 
games at once, since at least one was sup- 
posed to remain in the Temple and guard 
the sacred fire. Today tourists enter by the 
Door of Life through which the triumphal 
procession passed. The Door of Death was 
a small exit on one side of the arena 


through which the slaughtered men and 
beasts were dragged. 

There were reserved sections for the well- 
to-do, boxes for the patricians, politicos and 
VIPs. Above these the mobs sat or stood, 
Women were segregated and allowed only 
in the upper galleries. 

The Emperor’s box was on the Podium, 
from the Greek for foot, because it stuck 
out like one. In front of him the gladiators 
used to give the original Fascist salute 
and—so it is said—cry: “Hail Caesar, we 
who are about to die salute thee!’ They 
weren't fooling. Five thousand pairs of 
them fought to the death merely to dedicate 
this bloody arena. 

Gladiatorial combats originated, it is be- 
lieved, in pre-historic days as “human sacri- 
fices of the living to assuage the unrest of the 
dead—blood poured on the ground to calm 


The Colosseum had seats for more than 
fifty thousand people. In the center . 
‘are walls and arches used as supports for 

. i the arena and dens for wild beasts. 
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Bettmann Archives 


THE GLADIATORS 


The painting by the French artist Jean _~ 
Leon Gerome, a favorite illustration for 
several generations of school - boys, 
shows the emperor and members of the 
nobility giving the Thumbs Down signal 
indicating their desire to have the 
victorious gladiator kill his fallen 
opponent, 


the scythe-bearing God in the Heavens.” 
The first gladiators to appear in Rome were 
three pairs exhibited in 264 BC by Marcus 
and Decimus Brutus at the funeral of their 
father. The custom spread and became the 
accepted practice at all high class funerals, 
and the number of gladiators taking part 
rapidly increased. 

The gladiators were usually prisoners of 
war or slaves or criminals. Since the Romans 
were so proficient at conquering other peo- 
ples, warriors of many nationalities ap- 
peared in the Colosseum, each armed ac- 
cording to the style of his native land. In 
later years the gladiatorial ranks were swol- 
len by daring young men of birth and 
fortune who just liked to fight. 

Gladiators were trained in schools oper- 
ated either by private citizens or by the 
state. During the later days: of the republic 
many nobles used bands of gladiators as 
bodyguards, a practice which did not add 
notably to the public peace. 

Bands of gladiators were hired out to 
rival electioneering candidates, who sought 
to win votes by presenting spectacles in 
the arena. But when Julius Caesar was run- 
ning for a minor office he had so many 
gladiators that the Senate became frightened 
and passed a law limiting the number a 
private citizen might employ or exhibit to 
“only” three, hundred pairs! 

When a gladiator fell wounded the crowd 
yelled “Habet!” (rediscovered by the RAF 
in World War II as “He’s had it!”). He 

-held up one finger for mercy and if the 
spectators wanted him saved they waved 
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white cloths. But if they thought the fallen 
fighter had dogged it they cried “Occide, 
occide!?’ (Kall, ilies When, ut stein 
Thumbs Down was approved by the Em- 
peror, the victorious gladiator finished off 
his late opponent, who submitted meekly. 

The victor was. rewarded immediately 
with silver dishes filled with gold pieces and 
other costly presents. But the best prize was 
the rudis—or wooden sword—the symbol 
of freedom from future combat. This prize 
was given for exceptional ability or long 
service. Probably the Joe Louis of his day 
was a gladiator named Flamma whose 
epitaph survives to say that “he carried off 
the palm in twenty-one mortal combats. and 
received the wooden sword four times, but 
signed on again and again.” 

It was winner take all. The loser lay in 
his gore until a sinister figure dressed as 
Charon, the mythical ferryman who takes 
the Dead across the River Styx, entered the 
arena carrying a wooden mallet. With this 
he struck the victim on the forehead to 
make sure he wasn’t playing ‘possum. Then 
the corpse was dragged out the door of 
death with a long hook (perhaps the origin 
of the “Give him the hook!” still heard on 
Amateur Nights in vaudeville). In the 
Spoliarium the body was despoiled of its 
weapons. 
| Meanwhile the fights went on, 
sand was sprinkled or raked 


but first 
over each 


THE OUTER 
WALLS 
Although two 
thirds of the 
Colosseum have 
disappeared the 
remaining ruins 
are stupendously 
impressive. The 
total circumfer- 
ence of the struc- 
ture was 1719 feet 
or nearly a quar- 
ter of a mile, The 
still preserved 
northeast section 
consists of four 
stories formed by 
arcades supported 
by half columns. 


bloody pool: hence arena (Latin for san 

For variation, wild animal fights we 
staged in artificial forests with real lions 
tigers, bears and sometimes elephants ami 
hippopotami. Men trained to hunt thes 
beasts were sometimes turned loose in t 
arena against them but the crowds prety 
red man-hunts in which the victims mo 
often were unarmed or even bound to stakes 
The Emperor Commodus, who used to shoo 
lions with arrows from the safety of h 
box, also frequently climbed down into th 
Colosseum himself and killed both gladiatot 
and wild beasts. He kept a room in the 
Stadium, had special bulletins issued abou 
his exploits, called himself Hercules, dresse 
in a lion’s skin, sprinkled his hair with golc 
dust and fought one thousand times “alway: 
with success.’ 

We are told there were 150,000 loafer, 
in Rome and as many workers who knockec 
off at noon_and had so much time for plot 
ting mischief that the Caesars were ong 
to distebate free food and amuse them ai 
fantastic expense. The Romans had man} 
public holidays, which multiplied from 5! 
a year in the BC days to 159 in the reigt 
of Claudius (41-54 AD). Claudius devotee 
ninety-three days to games given at public 
expense. Juvenal, the bitter commentato 
of his day (60-140 AD), summed up the 
degeneracy of his period in words that tq 
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This gaily decorated headdress is 
part of the costume of the district 
of Hasia. On a basis of twisted 
black silk tassels are circles of 
gold and silver coins. Pendants of 
other coins hang to the shoulder. 


The striking features of this cos- 

tume from Paramithia are the 

huge ornaments made of deli- 
cately chiseled beaten gold. 


Above their long full skirts 
these girls wear waist length 
velvet jackets hand embroider- 
ed in gold thread. The pillbox 
hats are similar to those worn 
by the Evzone soldiers. 


ee for the Festival 


in reece 
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Photographs by Chris Ware from Keystone 


A eae district of Greece and all the on festival occasions. The golden and silver 
islands dotting the Ionian and Aegean Seas have coins, the necklaces and earrings worn in all 
their traditional costumes many of which have regions are masterpieces of the Greek crafts- 
been handed down from mother to daughter man’s art and their value is not easily assessed. 


_ for generations. Despite their age these cos- Essentially a gay people the Greeks love to A long band woven of golden 
_tumes can still be worn' by the girl of today _— mitigate the hardships they still have to endure threads characterizes the tenat, 
_ because of the superior quality of the material by celebrating their festival days with song and icra he aes ue the ae ae 
_ from which they were’ fashioned and because dance and with a dazzling display of their embroidered and many women 
_ they are treasured so zealously and worn only __ richly embroidered national costumes. wear large pendant gold earrings. 


THE MATTERHORN 


Cornel Wilde, star of “Four Days’ Leave,” stops to gaze at the 
Matterhorn which towers to height of 14,700 feet. At the right is 
Zermatt, famous for its glacier scenery and its superb view of 
the Matterhorn. It is one of Switzerland’s most popular resorts. 
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MIDDAY IN THE HIGH ALPS 

lornel Wilde and Josette Day stop for 
rest at midday in the glory of the 
right sunlight high in the Alps. Jos- 
tte Day, who makes her English 
eaking debut in “Four Days’ Leave,’ 
as had a distinguished theatrical 
areer in France. English tutors were 
ent to Paris to prepare her for this 
Im and she had to learn the kind of 
umericanese that would be spoken by 
‘group of American GIs who go foot- 
Jose on a tour of the Swiss Alps. 
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le high Swiss Alps near the Matterhorn provide the magnifi- 
cent background for “Four Days’ Leave,” the new film produced by 
Film Classics and starring Cornel Wilde, Josette Day and Simone 
Signoret. In their search for authenticity and striking scenery our 


_ moving picture companies are traveling far afield in many different 


countries. On location abroad more than ferty Hollywood motion 
pictures are being filmed;-are-being prepared for production, or 


have just been finished. _ 


“Four Days’. Leave,” the story of Gls en a holiday, was filmed 
entirely in the Alps despite difficulties that seemed unsurmountable. 
However, though many production problems arose, they were all 
successfully solved by the technicians and actors. Daily journeys for 


the crew to the locations called for in the script often involved 
dangerous expeditions amidst peaks, glaciers and rocks at an 
altitude of ten thousand feet. These hazardous assignments gave no 
special trouble to the Swiss actors who were trained mountaineers 
and expert skiers, but the American actors found themselves in 
situations that were frequently ludicrous and occasionally perilous. 

The technical equipment such as cameras, lights and booms had 
to be transported by porters and guides without any mechanical 
help. The sound system required the loading of six heavily charged 
sleighs. Cornel Wilde and his fellow actors were often given 
strenuous physical workouts when they helped the porters carry 
equipment over rough terrain in the below zero temperature. 


A number of, Europe’s most, famous skiers were part of the movie company that 
gathered at Zermatt to film ‘““Four Days’ Leave.” Here some of them demonstrate their 
skill on the slopes below the Matterhorn. At the right is the chair lift from Zermatt. 
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Montevideo’s Pocitos Beach stretches in a crescent a mile long. It is the most 
popular of the many beaches for which the city is famous, 


MONTEVIDEO 
Hy ith A ah Z lauground 


by Arthur RK. Pastore, Jr. 


The charming and progressive capital of South 


America’s smallest republicis becoming one of the 


gayest and most popular resorts on the Continent. 


IN RECENT YEARS, Montevideo, Uru- 
guay’s capital and principal city, has become 
the playground of South America, where 
tired businessmen from Rio, Buenos Aires 
and other cities go to relax and forget their 
worries. 

The International Set has adopted Punta 
Del Este, the smart beach resort outside 
Montevideo, and the social season there is 
as swank as any you can find along the 
Riviera. 


Numbers ot Norteamericanos, bound for 
a South American holiday, have discovered 
the quiet charm of Monte, where restrictions 
are few, Latin American politics are un- 
complicated and living is inexpensive, due 
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to the good exchange rate on the dollar. 
Like its neighbor Buenos Aires, Monte- 
video is a modern city, more European in 
tone and culture than many other Latin 
American centers. Its tall office buildings, 
modern highways and up-to-date hotels are 
all models of modernistic architecture. As 
you walk down the main street, you are 
amazed to find ten-story department stores’ 
that look so much like those you would ex- 
pect to find in New York, London or Paris. 
The buildings, each constructed in a futuris- 
tic pattern that is a modern architect’s dream 
picture, are as modern as tomorrow. In 
fact so few of the old buildings remain in 
the new city that when you pass one it 


Moore-MeCormack Lines 


The guards at the Legislative Palace 
in Montevideo wear the uniforms of the 
first regiment organized in the Uruguay 
Army of Independence. The republic 
was formally constituted in 1830. 


looks archaic and seems to belong to anothers 
century. 

In spite of the stepped-up pace of modert 
living, Montevideo has always remained < 
city of serenity where its people enjoy 
gracious living. This is clearly reflected ir 
the life of the typical Uruguayan, who i: 
for the most part unhurried and unaggres. 
sive, unlike his cousin from the Argentine 

Take José, for example. José is a gooc 
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| Montevideo honors the achievements of 
the gaucho with a superb equestrian 
i statue. To the gaucho’s brilliant horse- 
ee manship and knowledge of livestock 
| Uruguay owes most of its’ prosperity. 


freelance photographer in Montevideo. He 
“has his own small studio. When you see 
him strolling slowly down to the main 
square he is in no great rush. He will stop 
-and talk to dozens of people along the way 
just as though Montevideo were a 
small American town. Perhaps he will spend 
a pleasant half-hour on his way to the office 
‘sipping his strong cup of black coffee in any 
one of a dozen small cafés where he is well 
‘known. Or he may stop for a chat with the 
neighborhood grocer, for whom he has de- 
veloped some portrait pictures. 
, When he finally does get to his office, 
which may be close to noon, he runs his busi- 
“mess in the same unusual way. He will stop 
-work when some friends drop in for a cup 
of coffee to talk over old times, and this may 
happen several times a day... ~ 

“Tl never get rich,” says José cheerfully, 
“but then who wants to? As long as I have 
enough to get along on, and a good group of 
friends to spend time with, what more could 

“I want?” 

José, like many of his countrymen, has 
had the advantages of a good education, 
which is nothing unusual in Uruguay. Here, 
free university education is offered to any- 
one and it can be continued for many years 
‘into the professional stage."” Lawyers, doc- 
tors and other professional men are given 
training at government expense for as much 
‘as ten years. José took his university courses 
and, when he wanted additional education, 
arranged for an exchange fellowship to 
study in the United States. For.a few years, 
he studied at Columbia University in New 
York, while running an elevator to help pay 
his living expenses.. Now he is back again in 
his home town, with his English slightly 
flavored with New York slang. 
Hospitality is a byword in Uruguay and 
José is no exception. When you arrive in 
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Earl Leaf from Guillumette 


MODERN ARCHITECTURE IN MONTEVIDEO 
The Hospital Das Clinicas, a fine example of Montevideo’s modern architecture, 
is part of Uruguay’s extensive public health system which provides free medical 
aid to many people and is considered the most progressive and enlightened in 
} South America. 


Monte he drops everything to make sure 
you have a good time. Business is for- 
gotten, as he takes you around town to see 
the principal sights, then on a round of the 
fine restaurants of Montevideo where good 
food is plentiful and very cheap (you can 
have a steak that staggers the imagination 
for as little as fifty cent in American 
money). José is not content until he has 
worn you out completely taking you over 
every inch of the city of which he is so 
proud. He makes sure that he introduces 
you to all his friends and he will invite you 
to stay at his home for several days. When 
he finally takes you to your ship he feels 
that he may not have been sufficiently 
thoughtful as a host. “Perhaps the next time 
you come down here, you will stay longer, 
and I can show you more of Montevideo,” 
he tells you, waving goodbye. And, what’s 
more, you know he really means it. 

It is easy to see how Montevideo has 
become the playground of South America. 
Tourism is one of the pocket-sized country’s 
biggests industries and, as you walk into 
the heart of town, you can see that numer- 
ous people who pass you by on the streets 


are tourists. Many of them come across the 
river from Buenos Aires, anxious to escape 
the tight government restrictions that exist 
in that neighboring country. 

Situated at the mouth of the wide Rio de 
La Plata River, there are a number of 
broad, windswept beaches, within a fifteen 
minute street-car ride from the heart of 
town, where Uruguay youngsters are taught 
to swim at government expense. - So, it is 
no wonder that practically everybody in this 
country likes to swim. 

One of the most fashionable beach resorts 
is Punta del Este, which is a small peninsula 
jutting out into the sea, and located not far 
from Monte. Like Mar dei Plata, Argen- 
tina’s seaside resort, Punta has become the 
social center for vacationists not only from 
Uruguay but from all over South America. 
Its well-kept golf courses, country clubs, 
beach resorts, all are filled with holiday- 
seekers during the season. 

In the short space of less than twenty-five 
years, Punta del Este has become one of 
South America’s leading resorts and it is 
easy to see why. Blessed with a superb 
beach that rivals Rio’s impressive Copaca- 
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IN THE BUSINESS SECTION 
Montevideo is one of the most prosperous and progressive cities in South eee isa 


Founded nearly two centuries after Buenos Aires, the nearby capital of Argentina, 
it has today a population of 850,000. 


bana, Punta is the center for outdoor sports. 
International tournaments take place at its 
world-famous golf course and _ tennis 
championships are decided at the beauti- 
fully landscaped courts of El Medano. 
Fencing competition is held at the Miguez 
Hotel. Yachting races, beach parties and 
fishing are always popular, and a new polo 
field is now being built at the swank Cante- 
gil Country Club, the main center of Punta’s 
social activity. 

But Monte, itself, has its share of good 
beaches, like Pocitos Beach, where visitors 
and local residents throng. The wide sweep- 
ing curve of the beaches which front on the 
blue sea is dotted with multi-colored cabanas 
and beach umbrellas that reflect all the colors 
of the rainbow. Uruguvayans in general are 
sun-worshippers and lovers of the outdoor 
life, so on a good day the beaches are 
usually packed with people out for a swim 
and a few hours of basking in the sun. 


Montevideo is called “City of Roses” 
because of its profusion of famous flowers, 
which dress up the city like a florist’s dis- 
play case. Monte is liberally sprinkled with 
a score of attractive parks, like El Prado, 
where an abundant supply of roses are 
usually in bloom. Another well-known park 
includes a sports stadium that boasts a 
capacity of over eighty thousand where Uru- 
-guayans flock to see the always popular 
futbol matches, which are in reality a varia- 
tion of American soccer. La Carreta’ Park 
contains Uruguay’s famous monument of the 
nation’s group of early pioneers, forging 
their way across the wilderness in a con- 
veyance not unlike our own covered wagon 
of the Old West. In this same park are 
located the homes of the American and 
British ambassadors. 

But one of the real showplaces of Monte- 
video is the magnificent Legislative Palace, 
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which easily ranks as one of the most beauti- 
ful governmental buildings to be found in 
this part of the world. The people of Monte- 
video are justly proud of their government 
chamber, where both houses of congress 
meet, and take every opportunity to show 
it off to visitors. Erected at a cost of over 
$12,000,000, the Palace is constructed in a 
variety of native marble patterns that vary 
in size, pattern and shape. The high, vaulted 
roof, covered with glittering, heavy gold 
leaf, is supported by massive pink-marble 
pillars, each weighing over five tons. 


The interior of the Palace is even more 
majestic than its outdoor design. Inside the 
building are beautiful furnishings from 
many parts of the world. The visitor can 
view delicate Venetian mosaic work, exe- 
cuted in a variety of designs, heavy Egyptian 
carpets, intricate native Uruguayan wood 
work in many of patterns and European 
stained-glass windows of unusual workman- 
ship. 

As you pass through the long marble halls 
and see the senate chambers, you are in- 
stantly struck with the startling similiarity 
to our own congressional buildings in Wash- 
ington, some of the features of which have 
been copied here. Uruguay’s smoothly- 
operating governmental system has also bor- 
rowed a number of our principles and it is 
not surprising that, in this tiny country 
revolutions and political upheaveals are few 
and far between, for the Uruguayan has 
no desire to follow the paitern of bloody 
Latin American politics elsewhere. 

Tourist trade is big business in Uruguay 
and no one knows that better than the people 
of Montevideo, who give the traveler a 
hearty welcome. Resort and hotel operators 
figure that over $14,000,000 is spent here 
yearly by holiday-seekers. 

Each year all Monte turns out for a gala 


celebration in honor of “Tourist Week” 
which is as gay as Rio’s famed @arnival. ° 
Carnivals, parades, native festivals, costume. 
balls, theatrical productions, opera perform- 
ances, sports events—all are held for this — 
special occasion to greet Uruguay’s thou- ‘ 
sands of visitors. And no one has ever been» 
known to leave Montevideo after this gay 
holiday without having had a good time. 
Night life generally is more gay than 
asualh in Montevideo, due to the fact that 
gambling has been outlawed by government | 
decree in Brazil. Rio’s once glittering. 
casinos are shuttered and the pleasure-seek- 
ing crowd that formerly flocked to the 
Copacabana, now flies down to Monte, which - 
is only a five hour plane ride. The Parque 
Hotel and Casino in Monte is filled at night | 
and the gaming tables are as crowded as’ 
those of Monte Carlo. Vast sums are_ 
wagered nightly at the Parque and other 
big casinosin Uruguay, all of which are 


- iegal: and under government supervision. 


I watched one American visitor leaving the 
Parque one night with as much as $3,500—_ 
not pesos but American money—after break- 
ing the bank at one of the tables there. 
Montevideanos, as the loyal-minded people 
of Montevideo call themselves, are always 
fond of outings and outdoor activities, which 
usually include a variety of sports. For that | 
reason, the people of Monte generally belong 
to one or two or more organizations or 
social clubs so that they can all get together 
and enjoy themselves when they have some 
time off. | 
If you drive along the Rambla, which is 
the long roadway extending as far as the 
eye can reach along the wide expanse of 
the Rio de la Plata, you can find one of 
Monte’s typical sporting clubs, run by the 
Bank of Commerce for its workers. The 
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Moore-MeCormack Lines 


The Uruguay cattle ranches may cover 

from a hundred to as much as five thou- 

sand acres. This man is one of the 

Uruguay gauchos, the expert horsemen 

who raise the cattle on the livestock 

ranges to which most of the country’s 
land is devoted. 


ot 


White Stag’s pedal pushers and boat-necked 

pull-overs are both comfortable and attrac- 

tive. The denim beach bag is lined with water 

repellant fabric. The denims taken to 

Colombia were pink, raspberry, tangerine, 

lime, lemon yellow, in candy stripes and in 
a tweedy mixture. 


- 


_ A little donkey of Bozata posed with 
a model wearing a sleek resort coat 
of Erwin denim over a sleeveless 
dress of the same fabric. 


Bamboo marshes outside Medel- 
lin form a back drop for Justin 
McCarthy’s tucked denim two- 
piecer. The hat was hand 
woven in Columbia. 


Sad Ae gG in 


Tis a far cty from the sails of 
Columbus’ ships to the smart fashions 
flown to Colombia for travel testing—but 
both had a common denominator—both 
were denim. The fabric that played a 
major role in the discovery of the 
America and later in the development of 
this country, is now onc of the pets of 
the fashion world. Yes, the denim from 
which the sails of Columbus ships were 
made—the denim worn by farmers, cow- 
boys, factory workers the country over— 
has been given a glamourous treatment 


Leo Lee’s sheath dinner dress of lavendar 

denim worn with a.dolman-sleeved jacket 

in pink was photographed on the balcony 
of Hotel del Caribe. 


Korday’s sleeveless sun dress and matching 
jacket, both of Erwin denim, are wonderful 
for sightseeing. This shot was made in the 
garden behind Bolivars’ home in Columbia. 


enim 


by the Erwin Mills and is appearing in the 
most exclusive resorts the country over. 

Two wardrobes were travel tested from 
New York to Columbia where they were 
flown, worn, and photographed. These 
denims loomed by the Erwin Mills and 
cut into the season’s smartest silhouettes 
by leading sportswear and dress houses, 
traveled with great finesse. They created 
a stir amongst smart Colombian women 
who exclaimed over their wonderful colors, 
their great practicability, their imagina- 
tive styling and their modest prices. 


Stephanie Korets faded blue slacks 
and a jacket of Erwin denim were 


costume for 
Bahia Bay. 


an ideal sailing on 
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The Hidden 


in the 


AS MY STEAMER ¢oi under way 
and headed for France the passen- 
eers fell into the customary easy talk 
about the cities to which they were 
eoing—Paris, Vienna, Rome, Venice, 
Madrid. Lovely places, to be sure, 
but I knew them all. This time I 
was going to Andorra. Newly made 
friends soon asked me questions as 


to my destination. I answered, “An- 
dorra,’ and my questioners seemed 
puzzled. 


Andorra? Where was that? “It’s 
a tiny European nation,” I said, “be- 
tween France and Spain. You mean to 
say you've never heard of Andorra?” 
The questions continued and my trip 
and my unfamiliar destination was 
often a subject of conversation dur- 
ing the voyage. 

After landing I spent my first few 
weeks in Paris, for it was spring, and 
that is reason enough to be in that 
city. | bought a knapsack, provisions, 
maps, and a small French motorcycle 
for which I paid slightly over $200. 
Paris of course was lovely; the trees 


along the boulevards were a mass of 
green buds, but my course was set, 


THE CAPITAL 


Andorra the Old is ageless, 
peaceful.and Secure in its re- 
mote Pyreneean valley. The 


youngster below is an Andor- 
yan shepherd. 


LC 


epu 


yrenees 


by William D. Cole 


Travel’s Trip of the Month 


so | turned my back on the sophisti- 
cated capitals of the old continent and 
set off through the center of France 
toward Andorra. 

Three days of driving brought me 
in sight of the mighty wall of the 
Pyrenees that separates France and 
Spain. On the needle-like crags whose 
summits were not hidden by clouds 


I could see snow and ice. Some- 
where high in that lost world of 
mountains lay my destination. I took 


one final rest in the valley by stop- 
ping at a tiny outdoor café in a French 
village. There, over a coffee, I re- 
examined my maps and traced my 
route through that forgotten corner 
ot Europe. 

I had yet to pass the villages of 
Foix, Tarascon and Ax. The names 
of these ancient towns recalled to me 
the medieval days of knights and 
horses as I remembered reading about 
the Duke of Foix and the armored 
combats at Ax. Later in the day as 
I passed through the countryside I 
found only peaceful farms and old 
stone villages, often as not enclosed 


ao 
in a wall with a creatine castle 
towering on the hill high above them. 
Sleepy in the mid-day Mediterranean 
sun, they bore little of their former 


glory, the only signs of life being 


in an occasional café whose habitués 
were sitting under cool shade and 
drinking the red wine of the region. 


Soon the valley country abruptly 
stopped and the Pyrenees rose up be- 
fore me—a seemingly impregnable 
barrier between Andorra and the out- 
side world. My map showed me 
there was only one road to follow. 
For the greater part of a. day I 
followed hairpin curves and looked 
down on yalley floors thousands .of 
feet below me. Finally, in the middle 
of nowhere I came to a white pole 
barring the road, Beside it was a 
tiny shack with two French customs 
officers within. Here at last was the 
final outpost of France before en- 
tering Andorra. On the other side of 
the pole lay my goal. All that I could 
see was the road that continued to _ 
climb and a black pine forest intef- 
spersed with barren slopes of rock 
and scrub brush. 


Papers were signed and my pass- 
port stamped before the road bar 
was lifted and I was permitted to 
pass. Beyond led the national high- 
way of Andorra, a rocky dirt road 
that seemed to lead into a wilderness. 
Yet there was hope, for a small sign 
by the roadside had the name of the 
nation’s capital—Andorra the Old— 
written on it with an arrow under- 
neath pointing up the single dirt 
track. : 

It. was the Pass of the Emballira, 
which is the gateway to the hidden 
valleys of Andorra. Never had 1 
seen such mountain scenery. Clefts 
of jagged rock rose around me hun- 
dreds of feet into the sky, and snow 
and ice from the previous winter still 
lay in the pass. Behind me stretched 


The church in the tiny village 
of Canillo in Andorra looks as~ 
though it had been hewn out 
of the rock of the surround- 
ing mountains. } 


he descending slopes that seeimes 
{o tumble into the plain of the Frane 
that I had left a few hours before 
while in front of me and many mile 
below an Irish green valley with ; 
patchwork of crops spread itself ou 
in the sun. The road seemed t 
cross and recross a river as it woun 
down deeper into the valley. 


Darkness comes quickly in the Py 
renees and, luckily, as evening ap 
proached I reached Andorra the Old 
the capital city. It was well named 
for the ancient stone houses loo! 
as though they were carved from th 
boulders on the mountainsides 
Everything there had an incredibl 
stamp of age on it that made me fee 
as if I had traveled backward in tim 
to another age. Off from the centra 
square of the village (which im 
pressed me not in the least as a na 
tion’s capital) and up a narrow cob 
bled street I found an antiquates 


| _ Andorran villages offer little evidence of the effects of modern 


f civilization. Only a few of the most prosperous families possess 
motor*cars. 


otel where I took a room, After 
imging in my haversack I was 
erved a meal of fresh trout, bread 
nd red Andorran wine that warmed 
y aching limbs and quickly put me 
r the mood for bed. 


During the next few days as I 
andered over the countryside and 
hrough the tiny villages I learned 
hany things about the Republic of 
\ndorra. Its people, numbering some 
x thousand, are a cold and suspic- 
is lot. This is not surprising in a 
md where living is a continual 
tugele against the elements. Men 
e often locked in their valleys for 
igh months of the year by winter 
nows. So well are their national 
haracteristics known that in neigh- 
Oring Spain when a person is cold 
Pride it is said that, “he is being 
Andorran.” Though it is true that 

 crudeness is an outward char- 
teristic of the people, the traveler 
Ways receives a welcome and a 
ight’s lodging in even the most 
tumble mountain hut. 


One of the Andorrans strongest 
raits is his love of the land. When 


xtreme poverty forces a family to 


ell their holdings, either they or 
my of their direct descendants have 
right to buy it back at will — 
vided the ene is available. In 


€ herds of eis Andorra has 
ther important source of income. 
is the running of contraband over 


France and Spain. This profes- 
of contrabandier is signe highly 


o that re ae It is recognized by 
Andorran government as being 
tegral part of the nation’s econ- 
and until recently the Parlia- 
smuggling monopo- 
such 
r and matches to certain fav- 
Baits Os one of the coun- 


‘commodities as 


les 


processing plant whose entire output 
of cigarettes and cigars is smuggled 
into neighboring France and Spain. 

The national government of An- 
dorra is headed by a president. Over 
the president are two viguiers or 
princes—one the Catholic Bishop of 
the Spanish province of Urgel, and 
the other an appointee of the presi- 
dent of France. A general council of 
twenty four “Illustrious Men” make 
up the: Parliament. 

One day when wandering about the 
capital city I stumbled on the four 
hundred year old Casa del Val, or 
Parliament House. Therin during 
the twice yearly sessions of the As- 
sembly, the law makers sleep, eat and 
live besides doing their work. It has 
served as a fortress, a prison and a 
church, but at present its most holy 
duty of all is to guard the national 
constitution, a precious document 
which has changed only slightly 
since the year 1278. This paper is 
kept in a crude safe that is guarded 
by six separate locks. One of the 
representatives of each of the states 
of Andorra is the guardian of his 
state’s key, thus the constitution can 
not be seen, much less changed, with 
out an official from each region pre- 
siding. Here from the assembly room 
goes forth the law that can throw 
an army of six men and a corporal 
(he might as well be called a general) 
into immediate action. 

Next door to this room which hand- 
the international problems of 


~ Andorra is the Parliament’s kitchen. 


The fireplace, stretching one half the 
distance across the room, has within 
it an impressive group of giant chains 


_and hooks that once supported the 


ox that use to be cooked while Par- 
liament was in session. 


Little is known of the undoubtedly 
exiting history of the little country 
of Andorra. Even the name of the 
land is lost in the past. Some think 


that! Charlemagne’s soldiers returning - 
‘from the village of “Endor” in Pales- 


tine gave it its name. The Emperor 
Charlemegne is the great hero of the 
nation today, and the national an- 
them (sung in the regional Catalan 
language) praises “the great Charle- 
magne who saved us from the 
Saracens,” 

Many strange legends of the past 
still hold among the peasants, yet a 
recorded history of the country does 
not exist. It is well established 
though that the Romans were there 
some three centuries before Jesus 
Christ. 

Life is hard in old Andorra, 
winters cold and long, 
simple. However, the Andorrans 
have fine chamois and other wild 
game hunting, their unexcelled ski 
slopes—and in what other country 


the 
and the food 


- can you catch trout without getting 


out of the capital city? Furthermore, 
there are very few taxes to pay; there 
is no military service, and future 
war or aggression in Andorra is ex- 
tremely unlikely. As for personal 
health, there is practically no tuber- 
culosis, no malaria, and a negligible 
amount of heart disease. 

Despite the mountain barriers, iso- 
lation, distance, and snow clogged 
roads, modernity is making some 
progress in Andorra. A few of An- 
dorra’s more respectable citizens and 
better contraband agents have cars 
of their own, and one of civiliza- 
tion’s most recent contributions has 
been a radio station where the broad- 
casts are done in Spanish and French. 
One of the more ambitious attempts 


to modernize Andorra was made by 
a group of wealthy European gamb- 
lers who wanted to make it a second 
Monte Carlo and tried to set up a 
huge international gambling casino. 
This attempt failed miserably as An- 
dorra’s lawmakers foiled their plans 
ruthlessly and made it clear that 
they preferred their country as it 
was. 


I lived the good life in Andorra 
for over two months, tramping over 
the mountains and back to the lost 
hamlets at the ends of the dimmest 
trails. I slept in farmhouses, in 
haystacks, in barns, and. lived well 
and at the same time inexpensively. 
August came on and then September. 
The nights began to have that brittle 
chill of the mountain country that 
forewarns of the coming winter. 
Soon the snow would clog the passes, 
so one Sunday morning I reluc- 
tantly left my hotel in Andorra the 
Old and headed my motorcycle for 
the French frontier. 

Hours later as I reached the top 
of the pass the clouds that hung over 
it lifted and the air cleared so that 
all the lovely green valley that I had 
begun to know so well spread before 
me. | stopped. Then the break in the 
clouds closed and my lovely vision 
of the valleys of Andorra became a 
wall of white swirling mist with 
a light scattering of snow flakes. I 
turned slowly toward my motor, re- 
slung my knapsack on my back and 
started the long descent that led to 
the plains of France. 


European 


Until comparatively recent times the inhabitants of the Republic 

were farmers and petty tradesmen. Now some of the men work as 

mechanics and as attendants at the gasoline stations. The R. A. 
on the automobile plate stand for Republic of Andorra. 
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MONTEVIDEO — SOUTH AMERICAN PLAYGROUND 4 


(Continued from Page 24) 


Club Social Deportivo de los Emplea- 
dos del Banco Commercial. like many 


other business social organizations, 
runs a resort where whole families 
can come for a day’s outing. Here, 
they can swim, go boating, fish or 
play a dozen or more games, at 


prices they can afford. 

As the week’s business draws to 
an end on Friday, you can see thous- 
ands of Montivideanos piling into 
giant-sized busses, which are nick- 
named banaderas, or bathtubs, because 
of their shape, to head out into the 
country for picnics or other social 
functions in which the whole family 
joins. 

Since the government largely 
many industries and utilities, 
are often low. For example, your 
phone bill for unlimited telephone 
calls in the city runs to about $2 a 
month. Bus fares and all other 
transportation is quite cheap. Excel- 
lent food which is abundant in all the 
restaurants is unusuallly reasonable. 
And, of course, the exchange rate on 
pesos favors American dollars, which 
are short here as they are in all other 
countries of the world. But the short- 
age seems to bother the people of 
Montevideo much less than others, 
for they are content that most of 
life’s 
able in suitable quantities at inex- 
pensive prices. 

Montevideo ranks high as a busy 
port, through which pass many val- 
uable South American exports upon 
which the country’s livlihood de- 


runs 
prices 


staples and luxuries are avail-' 


pends. Through the city’s bustling 
warehouses and packing plants (fri- 
gorificoes) passes the steady stream 
of Uruguay’s growing commerce. 
You can see here, along the crowded 
waterfront, cargoes of wool, meat 
and vegetable oils being loaded 
aboard ships that fly flags of all the 
nations of the world, 

Montevideo’s steadily mounting 
prosperity is reflected in the building 


boom, which has transformed the 
city in recent years into a futuristic 
model of concrete and glass. No 


matter where you walk in the down- 
town district, you can see new build- 
ings going up almost overnight. 
Montevideanos will point out to you 
with pride a torn up city block that 
was not there last week. “Here,” they 
will say, “a fifteen story hotel will be 
built—and just over there, one of the 
big airlines is constructing a new of- 
fice building. You'll see it the next 
time you come to Monte.” 

The city has had growing pains for 
some time now, and it is hard to say 
where all the furious building actiy- 
ity can end. Now, the city officials 
are talking of building a subway 
under the Diertocho to help stem the 
crowds that fill the government-run 
buses and trams, 

In the smart shops, department 
stores and other establishments that 
line both side’s of Monte’s main bus- 
iness streets, you can see fine grade 
imported merchandise from England, 
France, the United States and other 
countries. Also a wide assortment of 


A New Quick-Reference Source of Geographical Information 


HE greatest fund of geographical infor- 


Webster’s Geographical 


Dictionary 


pee ever presented in a single volume. 
More than 40,000 of the world’s important 
places are listed in alphabetical order with 


Webster’s Biographical 


Dictionary 


40,000 concise bi- 
‘ographies give pro- 
nunciation of 
names and all es- 
sential facts re- 
quired for quick 
reference use. In- 
cluded are scien- 
tists, statesmen, 
generals, rulers, ex- 
plorers, writers, 
Painters, actors, 
and eminent figures 
from every other field of activity. 1,730 
pages, with thumb index. $7.50. 


concise 
pronunciations. 
this book 
color. 
the Alps, 
1352 pages bound 
stamped 


indexed. 


3 Special Merriam. Webslr 


information, historical notes and 
177 maps newly made for 
include 24 full-page maps in 
126 useful tables cover ranges of 
national parks, dams, etc., etc. 
in handsome buckram; 
sptinkled edges; thumb 
$8.50. 


in gold; 
” 


REC us. PAT OFF 


Dictionaries for Office and Home Use 


Webster’s Distopary, of 
Synonyms 


HE book to 

help you use 
the right word in 
the right place. 
Clarifies the dis- 
tinctions between 
Synonyms, giving 
their Antonyms 
and Analogous 
and Contrasted 
Words. explains 
the difference in 
their shades of 
meaning, and _ illustrates 
pages, 


944 


usage. 
thumb index. $5 


At your bookseller’s or stationer’s or write to 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Dept. 440, Springfield 2, Mass. 


. tiny country 


native-made products, including ex- 
cellent leather goods in suede, ante- 
lope, cowhide and alligator are offered 
at ridiculously low prices, and there 
are no government restrictions as to 
purchase. The finest grade antelope 
coat can be had for as little as $25 
and ladies handbags in alligator sell 
for as little as $10. As a result, for 
tourists, Montevideo has become a 
shopper’s paradise, where a number 
of luxury items can be had for bar- 
gain-basement prices. 

There are many cultural activities 
in Montevideo, supported largely by 
government funds. A first-rate sym- 
phony orchestra draws huge crowds 
and many famous musicians and con- 
ductors are invited to the city. The 
government also supports a theater, 
a well-known ballet school and film 
studios, which produce some of the 
best pictures in South America. Art 
shows, musical concerts, chamber 
music societies, a radio broadcasting 
service—all these and more are given 
to the public free by municipal au- 


thorities. In summer, the music sea- 
son highlight is the operetta and 


concert program, which is heard in the 
Parque Rodo outdoor amphitheater. 
It is easy to see why Uruguayans feel 
that culturally they outshine their less 
fortunate neighbors, 

Montevideo’s outlook has always 
been cosmopolitan, due to the large 
number of foreigners who have set- 
tled there. Like its neighbor 
the .river, Buenos Aires, Monte is 
more European than American, and 
it’s common to hear a number of 
foreign languages spoken in the clubs 
and swank restaurants as well as in 
the crowded streets. Its people are 
used to foreign ideas and foreign 
ways, although they have always 
managed to keep their nationalist 
sense of balance, and remain loyal 
to their own country, which they find, 
as do the outsiders, a charming place 
to live, and who can argue with them 
on that point? 

Another thing that characterizes 
the Uruguayan is his strong love of 
independence. He is proud of his 
and wants no trouble 
with any of his strong-minded polit- 
ical neighbors, so for the most part 
he keeps his nose out of politics, con- 
tent that his country is being run as 
well as possible by the leaders he 


‘rights. 


down 


elects freely without revolutions o 
bloodshed. But when aroused thi 
Uruguayan will stand up for hi 
The half-submerged hulk 6 
all that is left of the once prouk 
German pocket batileship, Graf Spee 
remains as a grim reminder of tha 
fact in Montevideo’s wide blue har 
bor. 

Montevideanos still recall the in 
cident with a smile. The Graf Spe 
came limping into their harbor, 
sides shot away by attacks fron 
British cruisers. The German com 
mander asked for sanctuary in orde 
to repair his ship, but the governmen 
ordered him to get his ship out 0 
the harbor inside of seventy two hour 
or they would’ open fire on it fron 
shore batteries. The German Nay 
argued to no ayail; the ultimatun 
stood. So, the only thing that coul 
be done was to tow the Graf Spee ou 
and scuttle her near the open sea 
The world was amazed that such < 
small country as Uruguay would hay 
the audacity to talk back to Germany 
which at that time was a world power 

Montevideo got its unusual name 
according to legend, when in 1519 on 
of Magellan’s laokouts shouted ou 
from the ship’s rigging, “Mont 
Vide Ew’ or “I see a mountain,” a 
his eye roamed across the broad ex 
panse of the Plata River. 

The mountain, which the lookow 
undoubtedly spied was probably Cer 
ro, one of the highest elevations it 
this unusually flat region, which has 
few if any mountains at all. At the 
top of Cerro, which affords a pan 
oramaic outlook of the widely-scat: 
tered city far below, is an old Span: 
ish Fort, now a noted landmark whicel 
has been kept as a historical monu- 
ment, but which centuries ago served 
the city as a defense fortress to guard 
against attack. 

Montivideo, which today includes 
more than one-third of Uruguay's 
over two million population, is now 
attracting more visitors than ever be 
fore who are captivated by its great 
recreational areas that have turned 
the whole city into one vast holiday 
playground. They are attracted, too. 
by the quiet charm of Montevideo, its 
beautiful surroundings and hospitable 
people, who are as progressive and 


modern as any you can find in South 
America today. 


C BECTS: to create and promote interest in travel 
and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 


tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, 
the development of our National Parks and play- 


NEW HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS 

In our December and January issues we 
isted on this page hotels which grant dis- 
counts to members. Members are requested 
0 add to both the December and January 
ists the hotels enumerated below. In this 
way they can keep their lists complete and 
ip-to-date until the Official Hotel and Shop 
Bulletin, now in preparation, is ready. 
SALIFORNIA 
Roam Pt raneisco 2... Hotel Spaulding 
240 O'Farrell Street 


CONNECTICUT 

DS CSAS Aa ce Kent House 
NEBRASKA 

orand: sland -4020 0 a.. Hotel Yancey 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Peeryson, (City... Fryémont 

The Inn Unique 

OHIO 
Bcamtonr ty st McKinly Hotel 


LET (US IMPROVE. OUR 
NATIONAI PARKS 

The development of our National Parks 
is one of the basic objectives of the National 
Travel Club. Members will therefore be 
glad to know the Secretary of the Interior, 
Oscar L. Chapman, is emphasizing that our 
National Park system, vast as it is, needs 
extensive improvements. More than thirty 
million people visited our National Parks 
last year and they are the most popular 
travel objective in our country. None the 
less Mr. Chapman points out that “the back 
log of needed development is very great 
indeed.’ He has pledged that there will be 
no lack of effort by the department to 
present the needs of the Park Service 
adequately and vigorously. 

Mr. Chapman points to his long interest 
and connection with the Parks, dating to 
his appointment as .\ssistant Secretary of 
the Interior, in 1933, when the Park Service 
was placed under his jurisdiction. 

Our Parks “supply the American people 
with many things that they require if they 
are to live rather than just exist—increased 
vigor for the body, stimulation to the mind, 
and inspiration and-.exaltation to the spirit. 
They are a part of the freedom that is our 
most priceless possession.” Yet these regions 
and all others used for parks and recreation, 
in Mr. Chapman’s judgiaent, are inadequate 
‘to meet the needs of our increasing, ever 
increasing leisured population.”’ Within the 
forty-eight states, the Secretary declares, 
national park or related status has been given 
to less than seven-tenths of one per cent 
of the total area. He ‘feels that the nation 
as a whole “is especially lacking in beach 
and coastal lands,- not only in the national 
park system, but also in states and regions 
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where such lands are needed to serve great 
centers of population.” 

Progress was made recently in Florida 
when the Everglades National Park was in- 
creased from an estimated 460,000 acres to 
approximately 1,228,500 acres. In many 
other parts of our country there are regions 
where both the state governments and the 
federal government can cooperate, as they 
did in Florida, to conserve our national 
beauties and to enlarge those magnificent 
recreational areas we already possess. 


TRANSATLANTIC SURVEY 

Combined air and sea operations provide 
capacity for 516,120 passengers from U. 5. 
to Europe during 1950: 369,989 by steam- 
ship, 146,131 by airline. The Cunard White 
Star Line alone offers 116,668 berths, and 
one of Britain’s best means of getting dol- 
lars. TWA and Pan American Airlines are 
the only airlines with more than 30,000 
passenger capacity each, 

Major shipping lines provide more first 
class berths (142,356) than second class 
(73,893) or tourist class (136,959). This 
accounts for summer shortage of low cost 
berths and relative availability of luxury 
space. 

Although Holy Year interest is centered 
in Italy, major points of 1950 entry to 
Europe still are through Great Britain and 
the Western Continent. Combined air and 
sea capacity to debark at Mediterranean 
ports is 112,662; at LGritish and Western 
ports, 329,667; and Scandinavia, 57,010. 

By countries, anticipation of U. S. visitor 
volumes is: Austria, 30,000; Belgium, 
50,000; Finland; 5,000; France, 250,000 ; 
Great Britain, 170,000; Ireland, 50,000; 
Italy, 200,000-250,000 ; Netherlands, 30,000 ; 
Norway, 25,000; Portugal, 30,000; Spain, 
40,000; Sweden, 50,000; Switzerland, 100,- 
000. 

Although more hotel accommodations are 


_available everywhere (Italy is lining up 


pensions, inns and private homes for Holy 
Year traffic), all countries agree, “It is most 


the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the people of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


inadvisable to arrive without advance hotel 
reservations.” 

3elgium and France appear the most ex- 
pensive countries, where luxury travelers 
will spend an average $30 a day, and Aus- 
tria, with an anticipated top daily outlay of 
$10, the least expensive. However, even in 
France visitors staying at moderate priced 
hotels can travel at $6 a day. 


JAPAN PLANS FOR VISITORS 
A vast $100,000,000 building program, 


designed to make Japan one of the great 
tourist meccas of the post-war world, is 
jointly sponsored by the Japan Development 
Corporation and a group of American in- 
vestors interested in developing such tourist 
industries as hotels, shipping, air transpor- 
tation, etc. The project, hailed by Prime 
Minister Shigeru Yoshida as ‘‘a most de- 
cisive step towards self-support,” calls for 
the immediate construction of a completely 
modern one thousand room hotel on the 
outer grounds of the Imperial Palace in 
Tokyo. Future plans include the erection of 
two extensive trade and cultural centers in 
Tokyo and Osaka, two trade centers in 
Yokohama and Kobe, and thirteen more 
hotels to be located in the important resort 
areas of Japan. 

The vast building program, which con- 
forms to the long-range government plan 
to meet the urgent demands for tourist ac- 
commodations in the islands, is also expected 
to stimulate local building industries and to 
provide commercial and trade facilities badly 
needed for the reconstruction of Japan’s 
war-shattered economy. The enormous un- 
dertaking is to be entirely financed by 
private capital, with American investment in 
the project expected to be extensive. In this 
respect the venture will supplement the 
economic stabilization plan announced by 
SCAP, andi help lighten still further the 
burden on U. S. taxpayers of supporting 
the Japanese recovery program. 

The Tokyo center will cover a portion of 
the Imperial Palace outer grounds, deeded 
to the Japan Development Corporation by 
the Japanese Government. The huge hotel, 
already designed by Becket and his one 
hundred man architectural staff, will be the 
largest ever to be constructed in the Orient. 
It will feature a dining-terrace on the bank 
of one of the ancient moats that have for 
centuries separated the Emperors’s Palace 
from the city, with many of the suites and 
private balconies oriented to overlool the 
picturesque outer gardens. Among the other 
features of the building will be a subter- 
ranean garden arcade lined with shops, 
banks and art galleries. 
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TRAVEL CROSSWORDS 


by Ted Shane 


ACROSS 
1 Mammoth fellows in shaggy coats, 
once carried trunks around North 
America. 


9 John and Sebastian, who discovered 
America for the English. 


14 First liner on which animals were 
allowed. 
15 Language Carthage spoke, and wars 


Rome fought. 
16 It’s a scream at La Scala. 


17 There’s a sting, cosmic, death and X 
variety. 
18 Ruled by Cleopatra. conquered by 


Caesar, he watched his famous library 
burn. 

20 George Eliot’s Flossy edifice. 

22 Two-horsepower truck. 

23 They’re put in to tease you. 

24 Iron Curtain Mts. 

26 Dullest of Wars. 

27 Mother of the gods—Zeus, 
Hades et Al. 

28 Dirt collectors. 

29 Kind of tune. 

30 This falleth on the first. 

32 Those who do on the Matterhorn sure 
get the breaks. 

33 The Montgomery 
Alabama. 

35 Knock the “L’’ out of Naples and you'll 
get these in the neck. 


Poseidon, 


in Hollywood, not 


39 Brass-colored, as a beetle :—gold- 
buggy. 

41 Esteem. 

43 They’re exploding all over Europe’s 


underground and will soon cause an 
uprising. 

44 British opponent of capital punishment, 
1798-1869. 

46 Kind of way. 

47 Greek H. 

49 Water with hardening of the arteries. 

50 Kind of drama. 

51 It cliqued with the old Scotch. 

54 Weather you think so or not, 
the house. 

56 Pole of the North, i. e. North Pole. 

57 Mr. Yutang’s given name. 

58 ——Haul, by Walter Edmonds. 

59 New York Mountain Park. 

60 Wild land of the Hindu Kushes, reached 


it’s on 


through Khyber Pass, capital: Kabul. 
63 Finnish seaport. 
65 Made light of something again. 
66 Missouri’s most famous Louis. 
67 There’s nothing to this, Travelers! 
68 It’s also known .as Kandia, capital: 
Kanea. 
69 The somewhat limp Italian staff of 


life (careful there’s a twist to it!). 


DOWN 

1 Ze largest are Nukahiva and Nivaos, 
Monsieur! . 
2 An _ Asherite. 
3 Airborne Devil Dog: 2 wds. 
4 They’re changeable and once thought 
bad luckstones. 
What Travel 
(sharp, eh?) 
Upstanding figure. 
4 
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7 re in Bohemia: mineral springs and 
silk. 

8 What they raise hair with in England. 

9 Buffalo Bill’s gift to Montana. 

10 Spr. mnth., knwn fr. shwrs. 

11 Ayrshire-Renfrewshire, Scotland town. 

12 Cause the wind to blow around Wash- 
ington. 

13 My sainted Aunt! 

19 Scented valerian. 

21 They to a Frenchman. 

25 Mastic brandy, a Turkish Delight. 

26 Montanans say they will be they! 

27 The farmer’s cut. 

29 This is something to be sneezed at! 

31 Northernmost island of Shetland group. 

33 Travel’s always worth its this 

34 A soupcon. 

36 Lowell Thomas was one last summer 
of the Forbidden City of Lasa. 

37 French school. 

28 Background of Ingrid-Roberto Produc- 
tion, finished ahead of schedule. 

40 Life was one long vacation here. 

42 Before. 

45 Apple that’s part fermented and 
unfermented and sounds like a 
gundy idiot. 

48 Shakespeare’s swimming hole. 

50 This bird’s obsoletely finished in 
Zealand. 

51 Co-leader of Jefferson’s Expedition. 

52 A permanent guest at Alcatraz. 

53 Blonde, blue-eyed emigrant from Europe 
to Britain. 

55 Unless it’s wrong, it’s uppermost on 
a Sailor’s mind, 

56 Xth. 

58 It’s fare, say travel agencies. 

59 What you may get out of a vacation 
in Russia. 

61 Homer’s roundtripper was a big one. 

62 Spanish aunt. 

64 Part of equine steering apparatus. 


part 
Bur- 


New 


THE TAJ IS STILL THERE i 


(Continued from Page 11) 


majority of its inlaid stones, have 
been identified as Italian. 

But not so the Taj Mahal. Its ma- 
terials and technique are purely 
Oriental. Indian craftsmen practiced 
pietra dura long before Austin de 


Bordeaux. Their workmanship on 
the Taj Mahal is more delicately 
beautiful, in finer taste than any 


Florentine pietra dura ever made. 
Local annals now credit the inlaid 
inscriptions to Amanat Khan, anothe1 
Persian from Shiraz; the exquisite 
dome to Ismail Khan, a native of 
Turkey. i i 

To assuage his mounting grief, Shah 
Jahan soon turned to his eldest 
daughter, Jahanara Begam. Seven- 
teen years old when her mother died, 
she was beautiful, high-spirited, ac- 
complished. Gradually her ascend- 
ancy over her father increased until 


she was as paramount in his life as~~ 


ever her mother had—been. 

She abetted his inclination to find 
solace in lavish splendor. The Taj 
Mahal was only the beginning. Later 
it extended to his court, the magnifi- 
cence of which has never been para- 
lleled. With increasing years his pas- 
sion for pomp and extravagant dis- 
play waxed rather than waned, Not 
content with embellishing Akbar’s al- 
ready superb palace, he set about 
erecting an entirely new citadel at 
Delhi, 122 miles northwest. This sur- 
passed anything of its kind in India or 
elsewhere, before or since. 

There he removed his capital in 
1648, the year the Taj was completed 
There also he built the fabulous 
Peacock Throne, said to have con- 
tained all the imperial treasure save 
his own personal jewels, and_ his 
famous Diwan-i-Khas, or Hall of 
Private Audience, on the walls of 
which was the Persian inscription: 
“If there be Paradise on earth, it is 
here, it is here, here alone.” 

To keep the imperial coffers filled 
Shah Jahan waged incessant warfare 
against the wealthy kingdoms of the 
Deccan. He also tightened the yoke 


shir ERE--- 


of taxation on his own subjects. But 
he was still supreme in India when a 
painful and dangerous malady, the 
nature of which, Dr. Bernier wrote, 
‘St is unbecoming to describe,” smote 
him in 1657. ; 

He proclaimed his favorite son 
Dara _ heir-apparent, but Nemisis 
though tardy, now overtook the 
stricken Emperor, forcing him te 
reap as he had sown. Just as_ his 
rebellions had darkened the last years 
of his father’s reign, so, in turn, the 
revolt of his sons darkened his. 

Dara endured as Regent until 
Aurangzeb allied with his brother 
Murad. Aurangzeb pretended to be 
a fakir, possessed of excessive piety. 
He professed no designs on the mas- 
nad, seeking merely permission to re- 
nounce the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world, to devote himself to 
prayers and meditations. 

Aurangzeb and Murad marched on 
Agra. It capitulated in June 1658, 
Shah Jahan was imprisoned. Dara fled 
but was betrayed into the hands of 
his brothers and executed in a Delhi 
prison. Then Aurangzeb seized his 
dupe brother, Murad, and threw him 
into prison, where he was murdered 
in 1662. : | 

Thus, of Shah Jahan’s sons, only 
Aurangzeb remained. He constituted 
himself his father’s jailer. The de- 
posed Emperor dragged out seven 
weary, disease-ridden years in Agra 
Fort, his captivity shared by his 
beautiful and faithful daughter, 
Jahanara Begam. 

Finally, on January 2, 1666, aged 
seventy-four, he died. The end came 
as he lay in the Jasmine Tower, that 
glittering, gem-encrusted pivillion of 
many memories, atop the eastern bat- 
tlement of Agra Fort. Aurangzeb, 
though refusing to complete his 
father’s self-projected mausoleum, the 
foundations of which were already 
begun, did the next best thing. He 
laid Shah Jahan’s body in the Taj 
Mahal alongside the wife of his 
youth, the love of a lifetime. 


“That'll be an extra twenty-five cents, lady!” 


Rocky Mountain Country 


Albert N. Williams, who contrib- 
ted “Highways in the Sky” to the 
ebruary issue of Travel, has re- 
ently published a book on the Colo- 
ado mountain region he knows so 
ell, It is called Rocky Mountain 
‘ountry (Duell, Sloane and Pierce, 
3.50) and it is the twentieth volume 
1 the excellent American folklore 
eC edited by Erskine Caldwell. 
He has captured the true spirit of 
1e Rockies—the land, the people, the 
olkways, and the three centuries of 
abulous history from the conquisto- 
ors through the great silver era to 
ne oil and cattle kings. 


Among the well known figures who 


ppear in these pages are Zebulon 
‘ike, John Freemont, Kit Carson and 
enator Tabor. Unknown to-readers 
f history are a number of minor 
haracters who played an important 
art in Colorado history: fur trap- 
ers, gold miners, silver dollar mil- 
Onaires, politicians, speculators—and 
timinals. There are excellent ac- 
ounts of the fur trade, the gold rush, 
fe pony express, the great silver 
onanza and the opulent days of Cen- 
ral City. 

Albert N. Williams is a Coloradian 
f the fourth generation. He knows 
Ne mountainous country lying be- 
ween Santa Fe and Cheyenne well. 
lis research work has been exten- 
ive and he has used it skillfully to 
reate a vivid and colorful volume. 


: Top of the World 

“While most other tribes had-been- 
uched and tainted by civilization, the 
cattering of Polar Eskimos, who 
onfined their existence to the Cen- 
ral Arctic near the Magnetic Pole, 
region too remote and forbidding 
or white men to reach, had not 
hanged their crude mode of living 
ince the world was young. They 
rere like children, forthright, pitiless 
nd gay. In the age of tanks they 
till hunted with bow and stone-tip- 
ed arrows, shared the fruit of their 
unt, and were too artlesss to#lie, 
0 crude were they.” 

This quotation is from Top of the 
Vorld by Hans Ruesch (Harpers, 
2.75). It is fiction, but it offers such 
n authentic and dramatic picture of 
ne world’s most remarkable primi- 
ive people that it deserves: mention 
n this page. There is a good deal 
f literature on the Eskimo, but much 
f it is technical and it is seldom 
nat a book enables a lay reader to 
hare intimately the lives of those 
xtraordinary polar hunters who have 
urvived for centuries in the most 
ostile environment on the whole 
lobe. All that the Top of the World 
lls about the habits of the Polar 


—-tist, Julian Huxley, 


a 


Eskimos is based on the work of 
distinguished explorers and authro- 


plolgists such as Stefansson, Rasmus- 


sen, Boaz and others. 

Reading this novel is a thrilling 
experience, rich in humor, incident 
and tragedy. As a narrative it is 
comparable in vividness to the famous 
movie, “Nanook of the North.” The 
principal characters are a great hunt- 
er and his daughter; the basic theme 
is the conflict with the white man’s 
civilization. 

“The number of white men’s trad- 
ing posts was increasing;’ writes 
Hans Ruesch, “they mushroomed 
here, there, everywhere, and at each 
meeting with other Eskimos the talk 
inevitably reverted to the white man, 
and his ways, and his wares. The 
white man was spreading in the 
white land, sending ahead his fame, 
carrying with him his firearms, his 
firewater, his foods his languages, 
his goods and gods, his liars and lores, 
bearing gifts unasked and _ taking 
things unasking, making rules and 
breaking rules, and leaving in his 
wake a mad _ whirlpool—sometimes 
joy and riches, sometimes desolation, 
imprisonment and death.” 

That quotation expresses the poig- 
nancy and tragedy of the situation 
in which the Polar Eskimos of Top 
of the World are so deeply involved 
and about which Hans Ruesch writes 
so brilliantly. 


The Human Side of Animals 

Several years ago Travel published 
an article by the distinguished scien- 
called “What 
Animals Talk About.” It aroused 
considerabe interest among our read 
ers. A more extensive discussion of 
animal habits and intelligence can be 
found in Ammal IQ; the Human 
Side of Animals by Vance Packard 
(Dial Press, $2.50). This is a wise, 
witty and highly entertaining volume 
based on scientific laboratory exper- 
ments and illustrated with many fine 
photographs. 

How do animals compare with man 
in intelligence? Can they ‘think and 
feel emotions? Are dogs smarter 
than cats? Is the gorilla a fierce, man 
killing brute? Can animals commun- 
icate with one another and what do 
they say? To these and many other 
questions this book provides surpris- 
ing answers. Vance Packard writes 
with infections delight and enthus- 


“jasm about the wisdom of birds and 


bees, giants with big and little brains, 
wizards and numskulls of the woods, 
chimpanzees who outwitted psychol- 
ogists, the snobs and despots of the 
animal world and many fascinating 


laboratory tests. The reader will dis- 


_cover that animals are not as “dumb” 


as he thinks they are. He will have 


many good laughs and he will learn 
about unusual discoveries made in 
recent years by the students of ani- 
mal psychology whose work lies bur- 
ied in abstruse and highly technical 
monographs. 


Explorer's Wife 

Lilian Brown is the wife of Dr. 
Barnum Brown, the Curator of Fos- 
sil reptiles at the American Museum 
of Natural History. In Travel she 
has written about how she searched 
for fossils in Wyoming with her 
husband. In J Married a Dinosaur 
(Dodd, Mead, 3.00) she tells of her 
experiences when her husband hunt- 
ed in India for the big game that 
has been dead a million years, After 
her marriage she was left alone in a 
tent in the Siwalik Hills while her 
husband went about his professional 
duties. When he rejoined his wife 
the couple adopted their first child, 
Bimbo, the mischievous baby ele- 
phant, in the Burmese jungle town 
of Gyat. Thereafter Lilian Brown’s 
story deals with her experiences with 
the friendly Burmese natives. Her 
book is gay and spirited and it cap- 
tures the spirt of both the Indians and 
the Burmese she learned to know so 
well. Roy Chapman Andrews writes 
the introduction to I Married a Din- 
osaur, It is illustrated with photo- 
graphs. 


New Guide Books 


In Rome Today (Dodd, Mead, 
$3.00) Agnes Rothery has written a 
comprehensive guide to Rome which 
amplifies, corrects and brings up to 
date the important information that 
is available only in guide books pub- 
lished several decades ago. Her book 
deals with the vital, fascinating city 
of Rome as it is seen by the traveler 
in 1950. The historical background 
is here—the Pagan City, the Imperial 
City, the Rome of the Renaissance— 
and here also is the city that bears 
the scars of World War II and 
suffered the transformations of the 
Fascist era and its tragic aftermath. 
Agnes Rothery writes with intelli- 
gence and charm as those who have 
read her articles in Travel know. 
Her book is well organized and it is 
attractively illustrated with decora- 


tive maps. 


An excellent practical new guide 
to Norway has been written by Har- 
len Major. His Norwegian Holiday 
(Funk and Wagnalls, $3.50) contains 
reliable information about what to 


eat; hotels and their facilities; trav- 


Photograph by Lilo Hess from Animal IQ 


eling by car, ait, bus, trains and by- 
cycle; fishing, sking, hiking; and the 
important cities. and recreational 
areas. There are seventy-one photo- 
graphs and colored illustrations. 

* * # 

“Pure vinegar will clean the cel- 
luloid windows of your car curtains” 
was one of the timely tips listed 
among ‘Things Worth Knowing” 
when the 1926 edition of the Rand 
McNally Auto Road Atlas was pub- 
lished. It was called appropriately 
the “Auto Road Atlas” for there still 
was considerable horse traffic: the 
1926 atlas points out that “the right- 
of-way is usually given to horse- 
drawn vehicles.” ‘Those were indeed 
primitive days, and the new edition, 
simply called “Rand McNally 1950 
Road Atlas’ ($1.25), emphasizes the 
changes that have taken place. Be- 
sides showing all highways, the Atlas 
indicates by color which of them are 
four lanes wide or wider, and, in the 
interest of through traffic, it disting- 
uished the cross-country and other 
main arteries from country roads and 
local thoroughfares, the latter being 
shown by narrower lines to empha- 
size their relative unimportance as 
nation-wide highways. 

The Atlas lists and comments on 
1328 points of interest, including 
national parks and monuments. In 
addition, this latest Rand McNally 
atlas shows airports, state parks, camp 
sites, state and federal fish hatcher- 
ies, boat lines, highest and lowest 
points in each state, ports of entry, 
state capitals and county seats, and 
such interesting stopping places as 
battle sites, dinosaur relics and other 
fossil remains, caves and rock form- 
ations, university campuses. 

A complete guide to Florida is. the 
first book in the American Travel 
Series announced for publication by 
Simon and Schuster. Florida estab- 
lishes the pattern for the series. The 
sub-title: “A complete guide to the 
State of Florida, telling you what to 
see, where to go, how to get there, 
what to do, how much to pay,” sum- 
marizes the contents. But the arrange- 
ment of the elements is entirely new. 
It employs a close association of 
maps, pictures and concise text, so 
that each helps the other. Text and 
maps are keyed to each other by 
visual color signals. The thirty four 
maps, are large, detailed. Text, 
though concise, is unusually com- 
plete, covers everything of likely in- 
terest to the traveler. The seventy- 
four pictures present a full range 
of Florida interest. An unusual fea- 
ture is a descriptive, selective listing 
of restaurants, hotels, motor courts 
as a special supplement. 

Scattered through the general 
guidance sections is detailed informa- 
tion on a variety of subjects: boating, 
fishing, Florida’s beaches, its cattle 
and citrus industries, its forests, 
parks, its general industry. There is 
special practical advice on planning 
a Florida trip: wardrobe, accessories, 
money, routes to take. It is the first 
general guide to combine detailed, 
specific information on railways, air- 
Jines and bus lines serving each sec- 
tion of the state. 

Florida sells for one dollar, It is 
a conscientious piece of work and 
offers excellent value for an unus- 
ually reasonable price. 
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WHEAT COUNTRY 
(Continued from Page 15) 


from many sources and many epochs. 
The Indians were responsible for 
many, including that of the state 
itself. Kansas comes from the lan- 
guage of the Kaw tribe and means 
People of the South Wind. The state 
has borrowed a town name from the 
Mohawk chieftain, Hiawatha, the first 
syllable locally pronounced HIGH. 
Ottawa means Trading Post. Wichita 
is Many Lodges, Topeka represents 
Potato Field. Olathe is Beautiful. 
Wakerusa means Deep River. Chau- 
tauqua translates Clear Water. Other 
names evoke the Indian past like 
Wyandotte, Medicine Lodge, Council 
Grove, Cherokee, Kiowa, Natoma, 
Neodesha, Seneca, Pawnee Rock. 

Some of the names reveal the eager 
hopefulness of the early settlers: 
Pleasanton, Good Intent, Enterprise, 
Concordia, Goodiand. Others are 
functional and plainly descriptive: 
Valley Center, Upland, Hill City, 
Rocky Ford, Great Bend, Clay Cen- 
ter, Pretty Prairie, Junction City. 
The lifted, old world names frequent- 
ly reveal the nationalistic strain of 
the earliest inhabitants: Lyons and 
Damar, John and St. George, 
Scandia and Lindsborg, Westmore- 
land and Victoria, Pfeifer and 
Scheenchen, Assaria, Bavaria, Zenda. 
Other places call up useful, borrowed, 
and generally indiscriminate terms: 
Atlanta, Frankfort, DeSota, Ameri- 
cus, Scranton, Detroit. The state’s 
inevitable Lincoln is a small town of 
1700 inhabitants. There is even a. 
Punkin Center. Kansas also has a 
sunny, treeless town called Palco, a 
name given by grateful citizens and 
derived from the initial letters of the 
last names of five men who helped 
build the first railroad there. 


EUROPE 


ON A SHOESTRING 


It probably costs much less than you think 
to see Europe. Some lucky college students 
are paying only $340 for a complete summer 
in Durope. 

But there are also many, many low cost 
tours originating in Europe, the kind that 
economical-minded Europeans buy for them- 
selves. Some are as low as $5 a day for 
hotels, meals, sightseeing, ete. 


The book that describes these tours and 
many, many other ways to see Europe as 
nearly on a shoestring as possible is 
Harian’s European Travel Guide for 1950, 
the guide that also tells you how to travel 
comfortably and without red tape. 
Here are tacts galore on— 
What to see from one end of Europe 
to the other (from Ireland even as 
far as Israel, etc., including England, 
France, Italy, etc. . . .) 
When it’s cheaper to rent a car than 
take your own; how to buy and sell a 
Car overseas. So definite, it gives rates, 
names and addresses. 
How to get the most for your money 


when going via rail, bus, sightseeing 
coach, etc. 
How to save on foreign exchange. 


This part of the book alone will pay 
for its cost many times over. 


In short, it covers everything you want to 
know—from what to see to how to see it, 
with facts, facts. facts. And of course it’s 
specific about passports, visas, customs here 
and in Burope, clothing to take, ete. 


For one dollar, you get this money-saving 
book plus 2 supplements on where to stay, 
eat, and shop in England and France— 
more help on seeing Europe comfortably and 
at low cost. 

Tear out ad, print name and address on 
sheet of paper, and mail with $1 bill to 
HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 154 Park- 
way, Greenlawn, Long Island, N. Y. 
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Someone has remarked that the pull 
of commerce and interest across 
Wheat Country is an east-west one. 
That is largely true. All the best 
roads run in those directions. High- 
ways from Kansas into Oklahoma on 
the south and into Nebraska on the 
north are few in number and far 
from firstrate in construction and 
maintenance. That east-west pull has 
resulted in a situation unique among 
American cities. 


Kansas City, it may as well be ad- 
mitted, is the genuine capital of 
Wheat Country, a great magnet 
drawing along the east-west high- 
ways and railroads the produce and 
livestock and people of the area, a 
sprawling, generaly progressive, inde- 
fatigably fun-loving playspot. Al- 
though the larger Kansas City is 
actually in Missouri, it is the indis- 
putable focal center for a state in 
which it is not even located. The 
Kansas City (Missouri) Star floods 
the area and often out-sells local 
papers in many of the Kansas towns 
and cities. When the Star suspended 
publication for the first time in the 
spring of i947 because of carrier 
strikes, indignant and plaintive letters 
poured in from towns as far distant 
as the Colorado border, four hun- 
dred miles away, urging settlement of 
the differences and resumption of 
service. An Eastern magazine has 
called the Star “the Corn Belt Bible.” 
That term is wrong; it should have 
been “Wheat Belt.” 


From all over Wheat Country peo- 
ple pour into Kansas City on week- 
ends, on monthly sprees, on semi~ 
annual shopping tours, to sell cattle 
and wheat, to hear the Philharmonic 
and blues-singing Julia Lee, to see 
road-show attractions of Broadway 
hits three and four years old, to take 
in the American Royal and the Nel- 
son art gallery, to invest in custom- 
built convertibles and Montgomery 
Ward electrical kitchens, to live high 
as they purchase expensive accouter- 
ments of hard drinking and the only 
burlesque in the region. 

In many ways Wheat Country is 
much like the rest of America; in 
many others ways*it is not. It is a 
land where petty power politics and 
sharply progressive reform go hand 
in hand, a land where three houses 
and an elevator make a town, a land 
where fanatical prohibition made one 
of its last stands and a Temperance 
Tornado is hardly a rarity, a land 
where wheat barons richly enjoy the 
uneasy prosperity and continually 
watch the sky for the signs which 
might mean a return of the dust 
bowl, a land where the wonderfully 


American customs of Saturday night - 


and county fairs are deeply implanted 
ahd enjoyed. In John Gunther’s 
phrase the citizen of Wheat Country 
is “the most average of all Ameri- 
cans, a kind of common denominator 
for the entire continent.” 


YANKEE STADIUM OF THE CAESARS 
(Continued from Page 18) 


bite, “The people that once bestowed 
commands, consulships, legions .. . 
now long eagerly for just two things: 
bread and circuses.” 

Originally given in honor of the 
Gods, these games became so valu- 
able politically for keeping the rabble 
pacified and distracted from revolu- 
tionary outbreaks, they lost their re- 
ligious significance. Emperor Trajan 
(98-117 AD) celebrated one victory 
by giving games that lasted 123 days 
during which 10,000 wild and domes- 
tic animals were killed and 10,000 
gladiators fought, most of them to 
the death—Trajan being that kind of 
a lad. By the Fourth Century of our 
era there were 175 days of games and 
200 public holidays. 


Man-to-man fighting between two 
equally armed gladiators was too bor- 
ing for the Roman mobs as a steady 
diet. They demanded novelties; gladi- 
ators who fought blindfolded or 
armed with two swords each; gang 
fights with no survivors; even battles 
between dwarfs and between dwarfs 
and women. Their javorite dish was 
a fight to the death between a fully 
armed warrior and an opponent who 
had only a dagger, a three-pronged 
spear (trident) and a huge net. The 
net man would try to hold his op- 
ponent off with the trident while he 
threw the net to entangle him, after 


which he would finish him with dag- . 


ger or spear. If he missed the throw 
he gathered up his net and ran for 
his life until he could prepare him- 
self for another throw. He had no 
defensive armor except a leather 
shoulder pad, but he wasn’t as badly 
matched as you might think. 


Finally even such simple pleasures 
couldn’t compete for the favor of 
the mob. Combats were staged so 
there could be no survivors. As each 
duelist was killed he was succeeded 
by a fresh opponent who fought the 
conquerer, Early morning spectacles 
were added in which defenseless men 
and women were thrown to the wild 
beasts. A particularly horrifying 
noon-hour attraction was provided to 
keep the jaded rabble interested. This 
was the systematic slaughter of “non- 
gladiators”—robbers, murderers and 
other criminals. Seneca writes “this 
pitiable contingent of the doomed 
were driven into the arena. The first 
pair was brought forth—one man 
armed and one dressed simply in a 
tunic. The business of the first was 
to kill the second—which’ he never 
failed to do. After this feat he was 
disarmed and led out to confront 
a newcomer, armed to the teeth— 
and so the inexorable butchery con- 
tinued until the last head had rolled 
in the dust.” 


Surely the most blood-curdling ex- 
amples of theatrical realism the world 


has ever seen were staged in this 
Colosseum. “Mythological scenes. 
were performed with cruel accuracy: 
condemned criminals were burned 
alive on the pyre like Hercules; 
crucified like Laureolus the Robber; 
torn to pieces by bears in imitation 
of the fate of Orpheus.” The theaters 
couldn’t compete with such terrifying 
fare—they were abandoned and i’ 
into ruin. 


Were Christians really thrown to 
the lions in the Colosseum? For cen- 
turies. devout pilgrims have been 
shown the cells in which they were 
supposed to have been herded and 
the dark passageways through which 
they were driven into the arena. It 
is well known that certain Emperors, 
Diocletian for one, were bitter ene- 
mies of the Christians. In Nero’s 


day they were accused of setting 


Rome on fire and many of them 
were burned as human torches in his 
circus, on the site of which St 
Peter's now stands. 


Professor A. W. Van Buren, one 
of the greatest living’ agenorinics or 
Roman history, says, “The most per- 
sistent legend is that of the exposure 
of the Christians to wild beasts in 
the Colosseum. Contemporary pagan 
writers do not mention it. Later 
when Christian literature took up the 
subject and embellished the legend it 
was no longer possible to check the 
facts. It is quite possible that this 
did happen, but no chapter and verse 
can be quoted from accepted authori- 
ties to prove it.” Fc 


Monsignor O’Flaherty, the Vatican 
expert who wrote an official guide 
book for Holy Year, says, “True, 
many authorities doubt there were 
ever Christian martyrs in the Colos- 
seum, but the question remains, if not 
there, where did those ‘condemned to 
the beasts’ win their palm of martyr 
dom?” 


But there can be no doubt that 
one martyr, a monk named Telema- 
chus, gave his life to stop all this 
gory business. Horrified by what he 
was witnessing, he ran into the middle 
of the Colosseum arena and begged 
the spectators to renounce all this 
cruelty. They were so enraged they 
stoned him to death. This was the 
final straw. Constantine, the/ first 
Christian Emperor, had in 326 AD 
tried to stop the games by outlawing 
the old sentence “to the beasts”; 
was now “to forced labor.” While th 
slowly dried up the supply of gladia: 
tors, it was the spectacular prote 


and killing of the monk Telemachu: 
that spurred the Emperor Honori 
in 404 AD to issue an edict forevet 
suppressing these bloody spectacle 
in the Colosseum and the othe 
arenas of the Roman Empire. 


by Will Lane 


[ WATCHED Karl Freund, direc- 
er of photography, shoot some of 
he scenes for “Montana’’. on the 
Varner Bros ranch in San Fer- 
ando Valley, near Hollywood. Much 
§ the action takes place outdoors at 
Hight, but Errol Flynn and Alexis 
Smith and other members of the cast 
vere photographed in broad day- 
ight. 


The effects are perfect. In one 
noonlit fight scene, staged under a 
ree, Karl had blue filters placed on 
he arc lights to impart a blue cast 
o the characters. When you see it 
m the screen it looks like real moon- 
ight. Only with a special effort can 
‘Ou notice that the bluish cast of this 
‘echnicolor scene gives it the feeling 
f{ reality. 


Another episode calls for a camp- 
ire scene (see photo). For this, 
‘reund, who is a pioneer cinema- 
ographer, did not hesitate either. He 
sed a pink filter to give a warm 
low to the faces. The outside of 
ne circle was sprayed with paint to 
atken the ground, and spotlights 
ocused on the center. With exposure 
sssened, this scene hardly looks as 
f it were filmed in mid-afternoon. 
. Warner Bros cinematographer has 
) know, without hesitation, how to 
hotograph any situation while keep- 
1g within technical limitations and 
he mood of the picture. 


But how do you photograph an or- 


inary campfire? I know a number 
f readers poised with pens and type- 
miters in hand to ask this question. 


‘A campfire or fireplace picture is 


‘he Clarus Camera features inter- 
changeable tenses. 


easy to shoot, and no snapshot al- 
bum should be without one. Any 
camera, even a simple box job, may 
be used if it has a setting for Time 
or Bulb. A fire usually gives more 
heat than light, so just clicking off an 
ordinary snapshot won’t do, The 
camera has to be placed on a tripod 
or other firm support so the shutter 
can be opened for at least a. 1-second 
time exposure. A high speed film is 
desirable, such as Super XX or Sup- 
erpan Press. 

The next problem is to increase the 
illumination. This can be done with 
a photoflash or flood bulb placed be- 
hind the fire. If you have no bulbs, 
a wad of rumpled newspaper, thrown 
into the fire at the right moment, will 
cause it to flare up for several 
seconds. Dry twigs, wax paper or 
even sawdust also will give off a 
brief, brilliant spurt of flame. 


The A-B-C wrist camera has a 
f/2.5 lens with fixed focus. 


A pinch of old-fashioned photo- 
flash powder (outdoors only, of 
course) can do the trick, as will a 
strip of magnesium or a small quan- 


_Aity of shredded zinc from discarded 


flashight batteries. 

When arranging the position of the 
camera and people, place a tree or 
silhouette between the camera and the 
‘direct light source. This eliminates 
any danger of lens flare. Most impor- 
tant, remember you are not lighting 
the figures, but the background. In 


' the photo from “Montana” note how 


the men in the foreground are sil- 
houetted against the illuminated 
background, which is the central 
campfire area. Also in the back- 


This campfire scene is from the Warner Brothers Technicolor 
production of “Montana,” filmed by Karl Kreund, A.S.C. How 
would you photograph it? 


ground illuminated trees and 
tents. 

It is from the background, not the 
silhouettes, that you take an exposure 
meter reading if you use one. 

With color film, a red or yellow 
dye may be used in the fire to add a 
ruddy glow. Night-type color film 
is not necessary. Daylight color film 
will exaggerate the warm tones red 
and yellow—which is just what you 
want. The use of a pink filter exag- 
gerates this even more. If you have 
a pink filter (such as used to correct 
night-type film for use in daylight) 
do not hesitate to use it. Altough it 
runs counter to established rules to 
use this filter with daylight type film, 
rules are made to be broken when 
special effects are desired. 

The first color shot of a campfire 
scene I ever made was approached 
with a great deal of doubt and trepi- 
dation—but it turned out’ perfectly. 
I measured a quantity of newspaper 
pages and found that eight sheets 
would give enough light for the de- 
sired meter reading of the back- 
ground. 

I arranged some tents and other 
gear to provide reflective surfaces in 
the background, then sat the people 
in the foreground with an admonition 
to refrain from moving when the fire 
flared up. I placed the camera in 
the crotch of a tree about six feet 
above the ground, shooting down- 
ward. 

When all was in readiness, an as- 


are 


“sistant tossed the correct quantity of 


newspaper—eight individually-crump- 
led pages of the New York Times— 
into the campfire. When it burst into 
flame, I had plenty of time to open 
the shutter and count slowly up to 
five seconds. Simple as that. 

News About Camera Equipment 

The Hartley Field Lens, Picture- 
taking with twin-lens reflex cameras 
will be facilitated with a new field 
lens which increases image bright- 
ness. This makes it easier to arrange 
a picture and also to focus accurately, 
especialy in dim light. Priced $4.95 at 
photo stores, it is manufactured by 
the Hartley Co. 542 Fair Oaks 
Avenue, Pasadena, Calif. 


The optical system of twin-lens 
cameras usualy produces a viewing 
image which lacks brilliance around 
the corners. The Hartley field lens 
is a Lucite square which fits below 
the viewing ground-glass. It can 
be installed by the camera owner. 
Overall image brightness is more than 
doubled, while the corners of the 
image are five to ten times brighter. 
The “taking” lens of the camera is 
not affected. 

Jen-Pak Flash Case. Do you ever 
leave your flash gun behind, at home 
or in the car, because it can be a 
bulky nuisance to carry? A pocket- 
size case ($2.50) for the Jen Flash 
synchronizer is only 5% inches in 
diameter, according to Jen Products 
Co., 419 West 42nd Street, New York 
City. It provides a bayonet mount 
for the battery case inside the reflec- 
tor. While protecting the parts, the 
overall size is no larger than the re- 
flector alone. And the case opens 
instantly so the flash gun can be 
mounted on the camera ready for 
use in a few seconds. 

Free Lighting Booklet. “Make 
Better Pictures Indoors” is the title 
of a new pamphlet issued by Victor 
Photo Products, Griffith, Ind. Avail- 
able free at photo stores, it shows 
beginners how to arrange lights, 
diffusors and other illumination aids 
for best photographic effects. 

A-B-C Wrist Camera, Many of 
the mini-miniature cameras are hard- 
ly more than toys, but the Steinbeck 
A-B-C ($150) is more than that, hav- 
ing two finders, for eye-level or 
wrist-level sighting. The lens is £/2.5, 
fixed focus, and the focal plane shut- 
ter set at 1/125 second. An iris is 
adjustable for light conditions. Film 
winding is automatic. It takes a cir- 
cular disc of film on which eight ex- 
posures are made. These are enlarged 
to album size when the film is pro- 
cessed or by the photographer him- 
self by means of a special A-B-C 
enlarger. Produced in Germany, it 
is distributed by the Ercona Camera 
Corp., New York City. 

Selecting a Camera 


“T don’t know much about photog- 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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‘ GOING PLACES 
(Continued from Page 5) 


Bermudas Hospitality 


The: Inverurie Hotel picturesque- 
ly situated on the north Paget shore 
of Hamilton Harbor across the bay 
from Hamilton, reopened February 
1 on a year-round basis. The near- 
by roads and lanes with hedge-rows 
of blooming hibiscus and pink and 
white oleanders make it a scenic area 
for cycling and leisurely walks. 
Many fine private homes and estates 
with their semi-tropical gardens add 

to the beauty of Paget Parish. 


Opened briefly last year during 
the peak Easter season, the Inverurie 
has since been completely redecorated 
and a number of improvements have 
been made. A new kitchen and equip- 
ment have been installed. The hotel 
with accommodations for 90 guests 
will remain open throughout the 
year. Operating on the American 
plan the rates are $10 to $14 per 
day for single rooms with running 
water ; $20 to $24 a day for a double 
room with running water; $22 to 
$32 a day for double room with 
bath; $26 to $36 a day for double 
and single room with connecting 
bath, and $48 to $54 a day for two 
double rooms with connecting bath. 
In addition, a number of attractive 
cottages are on the hotel grounds 
providing cottage suite accommoda- 
tions for $30 to $36 a day. 


The Princess Hotel, reopened Jan- 
uary 1, has fifty additional rooms, 
increasing the guest capacity to five 
hundred. The dining room and grill 
room are being redecorated, and a 
beauty parlor and barber shop are 
being added to the “Quality” Street 
arcade, Rates are from $14 to $26 
a day, per person, American plan. 


The renovation of the famous 
Castle Harbour Hotel with accom- 
modations for 600 has been speeded 
up to complete it in time for the 
gala opening on April. 1. When the 
hotel opens it is expected that it will 
again be one of the world’s great 
resort hotels, 


PABLITO 
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Bermuda visitors will find a num- 
ber of outstanding values in British 
merchandise in Bermuda stores as a 
result of devaluation of the pound 
sterling. American visitors will find 
their dollars are worth over thirty 
per cent more than before devalua- 
tion, A pair of fine English doeskin 
gloves now sell for $2.74 instead of 
$3.94. A man’s shetland sport jacket 
is now priced at $35.25 compared to 
$50.50, the former price. Many other 
items may also be bought advan- 
tageously in Bermuda including 
china, silverware, linen, leather goods 
and perfume. Americans visiting Ber- 
muda for less than 12 days may now 
purchase $200 worth of goods duty 
free. Those staying longer may take 
home $500 in goods. The previous 
limits were $100 and $400. 

Direct flights from Boston, New 
York and. Washington, D. C., bring 
visitors to Bermuda in three to four 
hours. British Overseas . Airways 
Corporation, Colonial Airlines and 
Pan American World Airways have 
planes leaving New York daily for 
Bermuda for $126 plus tax, round 
trip. For the same fare Pan Amer- 
ican also offers two flights a week 
from Boston, and Colonial makes a 
weekly flight from Washington. Free 
shuttle service to eastern seaboard 
cities between Boston and Washing- 
ton is also offered by the airlines. 
The Queen of Bermuda, sailing 
every Saturday from New York, of- 
fers a leisurely day and a half trip 
to Bermuda. The round trip fare 
is $125 and up, plus tax. Arrange- 
ments may also be made to travel 
one way by sea and the other by air 
The Canadian National Steamship 
Company also operates vessels from 
Boston to Bermuda, sailing every 
month. The round trip fare is $152 
and up, plus tax. 


Sleeping Cars West 


All sleeping cars operated in trans- 
continental service by the New York 
Central with connecting western rail- 
roads now are streamlined, all-room 
cars, reflecting the increasing prefer- 
ence of passengers for entirely pri- 
vate accommodatians. 

The Central regularly operates 12 
coast-to-coast eastbound and _ west- 
bound sleepers—eight daily and four 
every other day. Completing the as- 
signment of private room cars to 
this service, open-section cars have 


now been replaced by all-room cars © 


daily on the westbound Advance 
Commodore Vanderbilt and on the 
eastbound Lake Shore Limited. Be- 
tween Chicago and the west coast 
the cars run in the Los Angeles Lim- 
ited over the Northwestern and 
Union Pacific railroads. 

“The other coast-to-coast, all-room 
cars operated by the New York Cen- 
tral are: 

Two daily, each way between New 
York and Los Angeles, on the Twen- 
tieth Century Limited connecting with 
the Chief over the Sante Fe Rail- 
road. 

One daily, from New York to San 
Francisco, on the Chicagoan connect- 
ing with the San Francisco Overland 
over the Northwestern-Union Pacific- 
Southern Pacific railroads. 


>, 

One daily, from San Francisco to 
New York, on the Lake Shore Lim- 
ited connecting with the San Fran- 
cisco Overland. 

One every other day, from Now 
York to Los Angeles, on the Chi- 
cagoan connecting with the Golden 
State over the Rock Island-Southern 
Pacific railroads. 

One every other day, from Los 
Angeles to New York, on the Fifth 
Avenue Special connecting with the 
Golden State. 

One every other day, each way 
between New York and San Fran- 
cisco, on the Lake Shore Limited 
connecting with the California Zephyr 
over the Burlington-Rio Grande- 
Western Pacific railroads. 


The Year Around at Monte Carlo 

Throughout the year, Monte Carlo 
offers a full program of attractions 
such as the “Revue of Feminine 
Beauty,’ the world renowned “Ballet 
de Monte Carlo,” numberless fancy 
dress balls, auto shows and_ races; 


— pigeon shooting meets, tennis champ- 


ionships, and many other events. 
Visitors to Monte Carlo can relax _ 

and enjoy these attractions in an at- 

mosphere of luxurious hotels set in 


_ Tennis 
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sub-tropical gardens facing the bli 
Mediterranean. The spring mont 
are especially inviting, this year, 
those who would see the International 
Matches for the Butler 
Trophy, the Macomber Cup and the 
Iliffe Trophy, which are to be played, 
off from April 3rd to April 9th. 
Other springtime events will include 
the XIth Grand Prix Automobile 
“Race Through The Oe scheduled 
for Me Zak 


Travel Permits for : 
Germany and Austria a 


Travelers to occupied Austria and 
Germany can prevent delays ranging 
from six to seven days by applying 
for permits to those countries before 
leaving the United States, according 
to an announcement today by A. Ky 
Khanamirian, U.S. permit officer of 
the Allied High Commission Fer 
Office for Germany. 

Applications may be made in thy 


_U_S. either through the High Com- 


mission's New York City office at 
42 Broadway, or -through its Wash- 
ington office in the Temporary U 
Building, Constitution and Twelfth, 
Avenues. The traveler’s U. S. pass- 
port is the only reference required. — 


THE VAGABOND CAMERA 
(Continued fron Page 33) 


raphy, so I want to start with the 
smallest available camera.” 

Have you ever heard a more fal- 
lacious approach? The smaller the 
negative to work with, the more pre- 
cise every detail of exposure, com- 
position and enlarging must be. Pre- 
cision miniature cameras are design- 
ed, not for novices, but for experts 
or those who are becoming experts. 

For the shoot-and-run picture- 
taker, the simple, old-fashioned type 
of folding Kodak, using perhaps 120 
size film, still is the simplest approach. 

But those who are not content to 
“press the button and forget the rest” 
will not be content to ride a bicycle 
when they can afford a car, 

We discussed two types of cameras 
in previous issues, the twin-lens re- 
flex and the 35mm. If yours is a two 
camera household, you probably use 
the reflex for black and white pic- 
tures and the 35 mm. camera for 
color slides. 

A somewhat recent arrival in the 
35 mm. popular-price class is the 
light and compact Bolsey camera. 
Model B (approx. $55) has an £/3.2 
coated lens, coupled range finder 
which focuses as close as two feet, 
and shutter speeds to 1/200th second. 
The viewfinder is set close to the 
lens to minimize parallax. A film 
lead catch allows three or four extra 
exposures to be taken on a conven- 
tional roll of film. If you want to 
shoot flash, model B-2, with built in 
flash contacts, is $67. 

With many cameras, accessories 
are tacked on like afterthoughts. But 
with the Bolsey, a flash gun and a 
leather filter kit become an integral 
part of the camera case. The acces- 
sories are convenient to carry and 
always ready, 

A novel design is the Bolsey oe 
This is not only has the conventional 
features of Model B, but also has 
a reflex viewing lens, making it a 
twin-lens reflex camera, too. Price 
$99.50. Everready case, $8.50. 


In the next price group, the Clarus 
($116.25 with £/2.8 lens) has the: 
added advantage of interchangeable 


_lenses—a feature of precision equip> 


ment. It takes only a few seconds to. 
change to a wide-angle or telephoto 
lens to handle any situation. It also 
is easy to shift from black and white 
to color film if two camera bodies are 
used. One set of lenses, of course, 


would serve both. 


The Clarus curtain shutter goes wo 
to 1/1000 second for high-speed ac- 
tion shots. -Being synchronized, it 
permits high-speed flash shots. Mo 
cameras with built in flash contacts 
(Not having curtain shutters) ¢ 
shoot flash only up to about 1/50 = 
ond, or are limited to the use o 
Speed Midget bulbs unless an syn= 
chronizer is added, 7 

Finally, in a lower price bracket, 
there is the Argus camera, one o 
the early pioneers among American= 
made 35 mm. products. The Mod 
A-2: ($37.50 with case) has.a built- 
in exposure meter of the extinctior 
type. I have found this type of meter 
to be very easy to use and capable o 
providing a reading in dim light 
where an electronic meter would be 
useless, : 

The Argus 21 has an improve 
viewfinder and built in flash, ($60. 
with casey. The Argus C-3, with 
coupled rangefinder, is $78.08. This 
price includes not only the case, b 
also a flash gun. 

If you’re considering the purchase 
of a 35 mm. camera, you may fin 
it helpful to compile a check list of 
comparative camera features. Such 
a list of 30 things to look for wa: 
included in this department 1 
month. ' 


NEXT MONTH: Single lens 
flex cameras. ; ; 
Questions ntay be addressed to W 
Lane, the Vagabond Camera, Trave 
Magazine, 115 West 45th St., N 
York City. { 


at 


